
4 p m. ax months hence on the fine Saturday in June 1945— 
June and. 

looking back now Fnchs’s friends can remember that he 
returned from Boston at the end of February after ten day*' 
absence looking harassed and depressed. He offered no ex-, 
planadon. beyond saying (hat he was worried about his sister. 

The June meeting took place precisely as it was arranged. 
Gold came down from New York by train. Wary as ever, 
he bought a map of Santa F£ so that he would find his way to 
the Castillo Bridge without inquiring of anyone in the town, 
and a lew minutes after four Fuchs appeared in his Buidc. 
They were hardy half an hour together. Fuchs handed over 
another batch of papers. He said (bar there had been tremen- 
dous progress, and that the first atomic explosion would now 
definitely take place in the Alamogordo desert during the 
following month. They fixed the next meeting at 6 p.m. an 
September 19th, near a church on a road leading out of Santa 
Fe. and Fuchs drove off to Los Alamos. Gold then took a 
bus to Albuquerque, sixty miles away, and there had an inter- 
view with his other contact at Los Alamos, David Green glass. 
It was then that Greenglass gave him the drawings of the 
implosion lens. It must have been one of the most profitable 
journeys Gold or any other Russian agent ever made. 

When President Truman met Stalin at Potsdam the follow- 
ing month and told him that the American and British scien- 
tists had developed a new kind of bomb which was far more 
destructive than anything known before, and that it would 
be dropped on Japan unless she surrendered, Stalin manifested 
nothing more than polite interest and said that he hoped the 
bomb would be used. He made no attempt to inquire further 
01 follow up the conversation in any way. Yet his Director of 
Intelligence in Moscow had by then a full account of the 
nuking of the bomb, based upon the information of Fuchs, 
Greenglass. Nunn May, and others. There arc grounds for 
believing that, at the time, the Russians made no use of this 
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painfully gathered information. They had eminent ibentMs 
in Russia, but they, like many Ku-ntiin in Europe, may not 
have believed the project to be possible; nor fad they yet 
made use of the Nazi soman* who had been captured on the 
fall of Germany in May. It seems hard to believe that Stalin’* 
nonchalance was due to either indifference or incredulity. 
With the prospect of a third world war before them— the 
series of ‘frightful clasbe*' which Lenin had predicted— it also 
ik is very difficult to believe that Russian intelligence could have 
failed to have passed on their information to the Politburo and 
emphasized its importance there. Yet such thing* can happen. 
At all event*, no more was said at Potadam'at thejrimr, and 
Gouzenko’s defection from die Soviet Embassy at Ottawa, 
which eventually brought the wfcde matter into the open, did 
not happen until a fortnight afterwards. , . 

4 Meanwhile the first atomic bomb was exploded in the Ala-. 

j mogordo desert, 00 1 6- July 1545, So much has been written 

i of the explosion that here we need only follow the adventures 

| of Fuchs on that momentous day. For him and for 10 many 

| other* at Los Alamo* who had worked upon this single pro- 

1 ject for so many yean and with so little hope in the begin- 

J ' rung, there was an excitement and a tension that was almost, 

j past bearing. , • 

On the previous day Professor Peierfr, Fuchs, and others 
were assigned to one of the military buses and they drove off 
to the scene. Being theorists who were not concerned with 
1 the actual work of exploding the bomb, the party was directed 

; to a position on rising ground some twenty mile* away from 

the tower on which the bomb was erected. They were on the 
spot before midnight, and the bond) was timed to go off in 
the early hour* of the morning, so that there would be the 
l advantage of taking night photographs and of observing the 

explosive light against the background of the darkness. Each 
< man was equipped with dark glasses and was under instruc- 

tions to lie down when he saw the flask It was necessary that 
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there should be no rain and that the wind should be blowing 
from the right quarter so that the radio-active dust should be 
carried into the empty desert. 

It seemed that these conditions had been fulfilled when, 
shortly before aero hour, word came through on the field tele- 
phones that a technical hitch had occurred and there would 
be a delay. These was nothing that Fuchs or the other theore- 
tical physicists could do about this: they had made their calcu- 
lations and checked them many times over. They had proved t 
on paper that if the bomb were constructed and detonated in 
a certain way then it must explode. The making of die bomb 
and the actual experiment with all the possibility of mechanical 
error were beyond their province. ■.£ 

It was on the point of getting light, and they were about .j 
to accept a postponement until die following night, when an •? 

enormous flash filled the sky. It was fat brighter than anything 2 

they had imagined. Its form and colouring they had antiri- 'll 
paled — the white column rising to an orange ball and the j 

purple shade created by the ozone up above: but all this was i 

monstrously and unexpectedly bright. Some flung themselves 
on the ground. Fuchs and others remained standing. This was 
the end of tbdr yean of work. 

There was no wind and no sound and this absence of sound 
seemed unnatural and frightening. They remained fixed in 
their positions until at last there was a little crack, rather like 
a distant rifle shoe It was so mild a thing compared to the 
awesome and expanding light that one of the party who was 
not a scientist asked incredulously. ‘What was that?’ as 
though, after this long interval of silence it was remarkable 
that the explosion should nuke any sound at all. 

The party got back into the bus and drove towards Albu- 
querque, two hours away. They were cxluustcd, and in their 
natural reaction to the past excitement their one thought was 
breakfast. At Albuquerque, however, they were told that 
orders had been issued that they were not to stop lest the towns- 
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people should see the elation in their facet. Glumly die party 
continued for another three hour* to Los Alamos, where their s 

families appeared to be fully informed about what had hap- 0 

pened in the night One scientist who was ill declared he saw I 

the flash from his bed in the camp hospitaL Alamogordo was P 

i jo miles away. 

The Alamogordo explosion was the beginning of the end- 
ing of Anglo-American aaodarim over the atomic bomb. It 
was dropped by the American Air Form on Hiroshima on 
6 August I94J and on Nagasaki on August gth, and sir days 
later the war against Japan was over. The British criritrifr 
began winding up their affairs in the United States, and in 
September a farewell party of more chan normal scope was 
arranged. No liquor was sold in the Los Alamos camp, nor 
indeed was any supposed to be brought in; but it was not a 
rule that was enforced too rigorously, especially ' now that die 
war was over. Fuchs went down to Santa Ff to buy the . 

whisky. He was hours late in returning — so Luc that his friends 
thought that he had had an accident or that the liquor had been 
discovered in the car and he had been stopped by the guard. 

When finally he arrived he was somewhat taciturn and irerely 
said, without explanation, that he had been delayed. He had 
indeed been delayed, for this was September 19th and in addi- 
tion to buying the whisky he had been calking to Harry Gold 

They met, as they had arranged, by the church on the rood 
leading out of Santa Fe, and this, their last, was a long meet- 
ing. Fuchs had written down all he knew. He gave the size 
of die bomb — a vital point — what it contained, how it was 
constructed, and how it was detonated. He gave his own calcu- 
lations of die actual dimensions of the parts. And be handed 
all this over in a package to Gold. He also talked. He spoke 
with awe of the explosion and die excitement it had caused. 

Its flash had been visible two hundred miles away, and now 
that the secret of the Los Alamos camp was out the local towns- 
people regarded the scientists as heroes. But there was no 
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longer, be Mid, Ac same few snd«asy ca*>pe*atkm betweos. 
the A mericans and the British. Now security rcgulatkms had 
co me into force and a number of the departments were now. 
doted to him. He had been told that be would toatt have, to, 

, return to the United Kingdom. f - r< *Vj ■. 

He taid he wat troubled about bit return. Tberw wn a pone 
; ttbibty that hit father,' Drj Fuchs, who bad survived the War. 
i in. German y, might ; visit him in- England and these was a- 
danga that die old man might talk about his no'i cotmexkat 
with the Communist Party, an Germany in ■ his student days,' 
j Fmtbennme it was very w or ry i n g that itwas the British and; 
not the Brattam who had captured Kid, These wa» a Gea-i • 
. tape domes on him as Kiel and it would be awkward if it ' 

teveal that he had beena leader of . die po mmu nut student 
group and had fought the -Nasi soua troopers m die streets 
, ofXjcL i vi •• >-.'••• ’v*'-, 

But hr: was prepared, ncrathdett, to continue his cspion- 
age far Russia. These were the arrangements he agreed upon: 
with Gold for makmg contact again on his return to England: 

, ; Be ginning on the fun Saturday of every month after his 
return, Fuchs was to be a* the street entrance of the Padding- 
ton Crescent 1 underground station in London at 8 p.m. He 
was to be carrying five books, bound with string and sup- 
ported by two fingers of one band; in the other hand he was to 
be bolding two more boob. Hu contact, whoever it might 
be, was to be carrying a book by Bennett Gerfi Stop Me if 
You Have Heard This. 

Fuchs was one of the last of the British scientists to leave 
Lot Alamos. Long after Professor Peictb had gone he continued 
as chief of the dwindling British team to write his reports on 
the work of the previous two yean in America. Before this 
he had already been offered the post of head of the Theorea- 
■•Tliere n no Paddington Crescent Station. Possibly Mornmgton Crescent 
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cal Physics division at the new British atomic energy centre 
« Harwell in Berkshire. The salary was £i joo a year, rising 
f ' jC ». 8oo. He was commended everywhere for his work in 
the United States, and security in partkailar were foil of praise 
^ Tv &r hit cautio n. He had arrived now at the front rank. 

Ini the eight months that elapsed between hit last meeting 
'Hatty Gold in SantalKaod bis departure from Lot 
" A la mo s in June 1941S, Fuchs made no attempt to get into touch 
with the Russians or. they with him. Gouzenko’s defection 
* a 0a * w * occurred on jSepoemher 1945, and there seems to 
■ have followed 4 long quietm in the activities of the Russian 
^ f . Intelligent*: .Sqviqp over the world. It seems likely that 
■ the Director in^Moacpw; called a hah, of at any ate a slowing 
down, until it was known jtfft how.fer the Canadian inquiry 
** * ev ! er ybody ebe 

war; there was no lotiger. thasame urgency. Nor. were there 

Towards thefend of November Fuchs made a brief 
visit to Montreal and Chicago on official bunneas— it was on 
this trip that he was interviewed for his Harwell appointment. 
In the following month be drove with die Pmcris on a motor- 
ing holiday to Mexico. He was unimpressed, aa ever, by the 
tourist sights, but the Peierls noticed that there was something 
else which was strange in his manner. He was more abstracted 
than usual. It seems possible that in Mexico, one of the regu- 
lar staging-posts for Communist agents, he may have contem- 
plated continuing on to Russia. However he came back to the 
Uniced States with the Pacrb and then, on June 16th in the 
following year, he left Los Alamos for the last rime. He travelled 
first to Washington and then continued north for a final visit 
to his sister at Cambridge on June list. On June i8th he flew 
from Montreal to England. 
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A 1IC1MI guide .boot pobbhql til Sagbad 1 eotSaam the 
following noe on Harwdlt ’ :«•< -.!«•■?» •- .*• ://*> * •' . ••■) 

'' ’Post-war BeAihiteV 1 <sbwnii^' f it^ monument is Harwell 
- Atomic Ritncdi PmU Amat lit W bn 3 t on the A)»'U by 
oedet of the Ministry of Supply which ortrrnde other ministries 
tad kjod objeebonj. It drains labour from the nearby agnetd- 

-, cage and Abingdon to impracticable «ze..lts ptefahs and lactone* 
spread monthly farther over the downs and higher into the sky- 
, tne. Its service to Berkshire is that the scientists in it are engaged 
in splitting d*r material of which the world and its inhabitants 
arc made. 

: lothcoriginal village of Harwell itself, the centre of a cherry- 

growing district, there is a fourteenth-century church in which 
comic figures, in stone can be observed being bitten by dragons. 
The Research Establishment, the guide book goes on, ‘is for- 
tunately out of sight of this attractive village and much nearer 
Chilton, afxt.it two miles away to the south-west'. 

‘ Wc were given Harwell on a windy day of February 1946 
on a flying visit from Canada’, unfa Sir John Cockcroft, 
the first saenast in charge. ‘There was much transatlantic' 
cabling on where wc should establish housing sites. A start 
had to be made quickly and the only solution was to provide 
prefabs and to erect them on our own site where services and 
< Murray's btrhthm ArfkixdKra} Guide, edited by John Betjeman sod 
John Piper. 


*wen were available and where the nanuntnn of ootwena 
had to be obtained. 

‘The result it a sudden muddle, wane than the Slough 
Trading Estate; and enclosed in a high wire fence, with a huge 
bcick chimney, box-like factories and spreading prefabs and 
hundreds of bases waiting on acres of windy asphalt. It 
dominates the downs (and these were originally scheduled 
against budding) for miles.' Sir John Cockcroft admits chat 
‘something might have been better done had we more time 
for thought and lest separation of space in die planning stage*. 

‘ On a moonlight night the thatch and tile, stone and brick, 
elms and bams and farms of Old Harwell village compared 
with the blue electric glare and bright sinister workshops of 
the Atomic Research Establishment form an instructive con- 
trast between the past and present.' 

Not far off is the famous Whitt Hone of Uffington, an 
outline drawing which was cut out of the green turf in the 
Iron Age, about 100 ft. a The hone is associated with magical 
pagan rites of the Druids, and St. George is supposed to have 
killed the dragon there. 

The guide book description of Harwell is a little unfair, 
since it was written at a time when the station was still under 
construction. Since then a great deal has been done by the 
planting of lawns and gardens to bring the place more into 
harmony with the landscape, and the modem red brickwork 
is slowly weathering into the native colours of Berkshire. 

Yet there is something a little menacing and forbidding in 
the air. You come up co Harwell on an ordinary ‘A’ class 
country road from Oxford, and the fust thing you notice is 
a wire fence with warning signs lunging on it. There is a 
copy of the Official Secrets Act on the front gate and dose by 
is the police guard. There arc many police at Harwell. 

It is built on the site of a war-time airfield from whidi air- 
borne forces took off' in gliders on D-day in 1944 for the 
invasion of Normandy. There are no surrounding houses; the 



buildings stand in isolation cm a large flat plateau and beyond 
them there is nothing much to be seen but the green, empty 
slopes of the downs. The residential quarters are composed 
partly of R.A.F. houses, put up in the war (Sir John Cockcroft 
lives in the rectangular three-storey brick house which was 
once occupied by the R.A.F. Station Commandant), staff 
hostels, and two recently constructed villages of standard alu- 
minium prefabricated houses which look like enlarged rabbit 
hutches. These villages are placed on either side of the airfield. 
The main site, the actual laboratories and office blocks, stands 
between them, enclosed by the securiry fence. Recently the 
gardeners of the Ministry of Works have planted diligently, 
and in the late summer it is a pleasant thing on coming 
through die front gate (your pass gripped in your hand) to 
see the English lawns, the beds of zinnias, dahlias, roses, and 
chrysanthemums. 

As far as possible the old R.A.F. hangars have been em- 
ployes!, the war-rime camouflage still fading on their walls. 
A new use has been found for the R.A.F. water-tower, more 
and more buildings are going up, and the whole place looks 
not unlike a Californian movie studio, but very neat and new 
and tidy. From inside one peers through the wire fence at the 
desert ixl asphalt runways which arc now gradually breaking 
up with tufts of grass starring through them, and beyond that 
arc the cows grazing in the open countryside. 

The older village of prefab houses is set in a shallow horse- 
shoe on the side of a green slope, with lawns in front of all 
the houses. Each flat-topped greyish-white hut has some at- 
tempt at a little garden, a few vegetables, a clothes-line ac the 
back, and here and dierc a baby's pram on the front porch. 
These houses arc identical — a living-room, two bedrooms, a 
kitchen, a bathroom — and arc so small that if die W.C. is 
used the whole house is aware of it. Fuchs lived at No. 17 at 
the end of one row. 

The administrative block is die first building inside the cn- 
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closure, a low two-storey structure, and there Fuchs Utterly 
had his office close to Sir John Cockcroft and the security 
officers, ft is a light and airy place, lie by glass domes in the 
roof, and in working hours it is no different from any other 
English office. Secretaries and young men pass by along the 
corridors bearing cups of tea and files of papers. On the notice 
boards nothing more unusual appears than advertisements 
about national savings schemes, perhaps a newspaper cutting 
of a cartoonist’s joke about the atomic bomb (‘ Up Boys and 
Atom') or even possibly an announcement that the Metal- 
lurgical Ball will hr held at the Village Hall on Saturday night, 
rickets ?s. 6 J. obtainable from any member of the Metallurgi- 
cal staff! 

These things, however, are in very great contrast to the 
atomic pile itself, and that to a layman is as strange as any 
dragon or any magical rite practised by the Druids in the Iron 
Age on White Horse Hill. It is a massive thing in shape some- 
what resembling the reconstructions of the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus, and it is tended by men in white overalls. There 
is no dust, no noise, no hurrying, and no disorder. A clinical 
calm coven, all, and on a first visit it is difficult tew avoid 
feeling unnaturally alert and wary as though one were enter- 
ing some unexplored cavern from which wild beasts might 
suddenly pounce out. One half-cxpccts the whole thing to 
blow up. 

Across the wide clean concrete floor of the building men 
go by like sailors on die deck of a sliip. There are many notices 
saying ‘Danger’ and ‘Radio-active Waste', and the words 
‘Neutron Ray Trap’ arc painted on the side of a concrete 
cube which is intended to block some vent which reaches, like 
a dragon's throat, into the centre of the pile. In one quarter 
men arc packing and dispatching containers of isotopes which 
are used in hospitals. Others are manning compressed-air pumps 
which drive the rods of uranium into the pile. Sucks of graphite 
lie about looking like loaves of black bread. Large cranes reach 
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downward from above and in the control room there is a 
wide are of lighted dials which reminds one of the cockpit 
of an aeroplane, immensely magnified, or possibly the bn ge 
of a ship. Most remarkable of all, there is a notice with red 
lettering strung high above your head and this reads, No 
Smoking on Top of the Pile*, as though one might say. No 
Lighting of Matches in the Crater of the Volcano . 

After a little one overcomes one's fear, and an engineer will 
explain all the many safeguards against exploaon-makmg hu 
points on a transparent model of the pile-and you believe 
him. You can advance, if you wish, to the pile itself and toudi 
it. You can pick up a rod of uranium in your hand. The 
notice about smoking is explained. It has no importance any 
more; it was simply put there to prevent workmen fromdrop- 
ping their cigarette butts into the graphite while the pile was 
being built, since it is essential for the graphite to be “ 
as possible. In other words, it is not smoke but dirt which is 
the impediment and no normal earthly heat could affect this 

experiment one way or another. 

The ‘hot* laboratory is more strange than the pile itself, 
for here men work like divers in rubber boots juid gloves, and 
on emerging from their work to the uncontaminated air, they 
step into transparent cubicles not unlike a telephone booth, to 
be sprayed with citric acid. They cannot touch objects inside 
the laboratory; as they advance upon a door they cut a photo- 
electric ray and the door opens mechanically before them. 
This building is constructed upon the same principles (though 
not perhaps with the same grace) as the Doge’s Palace tn 
Venice, with all the mass of masonry upon the top and the 
windows below. The whole of the second storey is filled with 
brightly coloured machinery for plucking out the radio-active 
air from the laboratories below. This air is roasted and purified 
before it is emitted harmlessly through a tall chimney into the 
Berkshire sky. Outside, there are radio-active water tanks 
where the water, too, is purified before it is returned to the 
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River Thames and the se*. The waste from the experiments 
is collected in movable concrete buckets which eventually are 
dumped into the ocean. 

The people at Harwell have long since accepted with equa- 
nimity this contamination they create, and the latent danger, 
just as erne presumably can grow accmfomcd to heights or 
the diseases that are gathered in a hospital. Every member of 
the staff it regularly given an X-tay test and a medical examina- 
tion to gauge hit reaction to the radio-active atmosphere; and 
the safeguards are such that no one has been affected yet But 
the visitor will find out how thin is his own fe<ade of assurance 
if, as he it standing by the pile, there is some sudden noise — 
someone drops a girder or there it a blast from the compressed- 
air pump. Then he will jump. Then his imagination will re- 
mind him that the end result of this work could be the anni- 
hilation of the world. And he is not reassured when he is told 
that the atomic bomb is only a small part of the study of 
nuclear fission, that already the hospitals are being greatly 
helped and that the wasted heat generated in the pile is being 
put to practical use in warming the Harwell laboratories in the 
winter. 

Outside their work the staff ar Harwell have as much op- 
portunity to live a normal life as the members of any other 
engineering community in Berkshire. They pass freely in and 
out of the security fence; many of them in fact live in Abing- 
don and other towns some miles away. They have their tennis 
courts, their schools, their holidays, and their Metallurgical 
Ball. They arc not divided from the rest of society except only 
in this — having signed the Official Secrets Act it is up to them 
to be wary in their conversation. And this does create a strain, 
for in a natural state most men do not enjoy keeping secrets 
any more than they prefer to keep money unused in die bank. 
They prefer to spend. 

Their conditions of domestic living arc unexciting and un- 
exceptional. They have their canteen at Harwell and they 




emerge there each day— father pale and thijmkb youtog men 
with a student seriousness — to eat a meal of soup, meat, and 
vegetables and perhaps a slice of sponge cake with a litdo 
coloured, jelly on top which is the normal thing in British 
canteens, unappecuing to a foreign eye but not injurious. Their 
conversation is a garrison conversation, and not markedly dif- 
ferent from the usual run of such conversation* in canteens all 
over England: the weather, football, the news, holidays, and 
— when alano— their work. In short, they are remarkable only 
for dieri abihty as scientists, engineers, and chemists, for their 
integrity and for their interest in their work: Quite -aside 
from the moral issues, it would not be possible for them to 
become traitors, foe that would destroy the life by which they 
live, their work and everything they ever believed in. Harwell 
has become a tradition for the scientists now. It hat aroutine, 
solid buildings, and a local loyalty, and it is as firmly estab- 
lished at any institution is ever likely to be in twentieth-century 
Europe. 

But when Fuchs arrived in July 1946, fresh from his success 
in America, all this was just beginning. Work had been started 
on the new buildings barely six months before, and Harwell 
was still an airfield on a windy hilltop. Fuchs was brought in 
to help on the original planning and he had all the mixed 
joy* of starting something from the beginning. He staffed his 
own division of theoretical physics, he gave the orders for 
their work, and to some extent he fixed the programme. In 
the end a pan of Harwell was his own creation. 

He lived at first in the bachelors’ quarters of the staff club, 
which was inexpensive. When he heard that there was a feel- 
ing in Harwell that the staff club should be reserved for junior 
and lower-salaried members of the staff he moved to a board- 
ing hquse at Abingdon, five or six miles away, and remained 
there for two and a half years. Prefabricated houses in the 
encampment were set aside for married couples. However, as 
the head of a division, Fuchs was eventually given one of 


these, and ok he moved 'from Abingdon inns No. 17. 
Sooo-be go* rid 1 of h» dilapidated 8 kp. Morris and boogbt 
from • colleague a grey saloon MG ear : oo his salary of about 
£1,500 be could live more exp an s i vely than be had before. 
He began to make friends, mostly among senior member* of 
therttaff, notably Professor and Met W. R B. Skinner, and 
•be Senior 1 Stcnriry Officer, Wing (Vimimiulw Henr y Arnold 

and hit wife,;; <' ■>: > <i:». 

- Once or’ twice he wem abroad: He took one holiday with 
Pro fester and Mr*. Peierk in Switzerland and another in dm 
south of Prance and along the Mediterranean with Professor 
and Mrs. Skinner. On the Swi^ holiday he went to Saaa-Be 
near Zermatt where the Pderb had taken an apartment; and 
k wa a here that he met Gerhardt, his elder brother, who <nw 
over from Davos for a couple of days. They had not met 
since before- the war. Gerhardt was totally unlike Klaus — he 
had grown very fat, he was very feeble, -and life was already 
ebbing away from him. The two brothers spent a long time 
calking together alone. < 

In November 1947, when he had been at Harwell nearly 
eighteen months, he flew to Washington for a declassification 
conference. This was attended by representatives of the United 
Stares, Canada, and Britain, and the object of the meeting was 
to examine the atomic knowledge shared by the three countries 
ur the war and to decide upon what should or should not be 
published. No knowledge which the three countries had 
acquired independently since the war was discussed. This con- 
ference rook place in Washington from November 14th to 
16th, on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. Fuchs was a member 
of a sub-committee which specifically considered the Los 
Alamos period, and he is remembered as being generally con- 
servative on the release of information. 1 

1 Later, however, he worked out an elaborate scheme of declassification, 
pooibly with the idea of establishing that the information he had given the 
Russians was no longer secret. 





While in Alpena o* thi* trip he paid * *b°it ml to, the 
Argcnne Laboratory in Chicago to discuss neutron ipectro* 

•copy but, oo the bsmwwoi of United to •curity,.** 
taw nothing which was secret The visit lawd oply aa hour 

often went up to London for conferences 
at the Ministry of Supply. It was tomediaet the practice of 
dk Harwell tckndtts who attended these meetings to stay on 
in London for a few hour* to do their shopping or go to the 
theatre or a cinema. Fuchs never accompanied them. On the 
other hand he did not take an early train back to Harwell ' 

He arrived alone to catch the late train back from Paddington, 
often bringing with him some small present for die wives of 
his friends at HarwdL His asnsiderarion for his friends at this 
time, his many kindnesses, did not seem to them then to be 
anything else than the expression of a genuine affection. Nor 
have they altered their opinion since. During these yean of 
his middle thirties Fuchs was not perhaps a companionable 
man, but he developed a warmth and an ease of manner that 
was something new. He did not entertain very much; after 
his arrest his charwoman remarked that he ate hil meals 
at the staff club and the prefab was nothing much more 
than a bachelor’s bungalow. But she found him a pleasant 
man. , 

He still showed no signs whatever of getting married, but 
he had fnends ami ng the scientists’ wives and he discussed 
with them eagerly the prospect of his nephew coming to live 
with him. In 1947 he gave Mrs. Peierb a blank cheque so that 
she could buy clothes for his father on his first visit to Eng- 
land. Then again in 1949 he helped Dr. Fuchs over his ex— ^ 
penses on a visit to the United States and he entertained him- 
at Abingdon on his return. His Quaker friends remember 
meeting Klaus about this rime— the summer of i949~and ask- 
ing him if he still held to his left-wing views. He replied that 
he had given them up entirely. The Russians were intractable. 
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Among die scienrist* «r Harwdl he never 'talkad poli bat! 
They knew him rinip!y »» mu with an bb a w n for hi* 
work-in committee meeting* he a* riloidy dmxigh .most of- 
the document and whtftbe wwasked fiiw hri opimosi hftgxwe’ 
it precisely ami dear iyi#th*‘ manner of someone who bk 
already rfelved: deep into the'1toatt*r mid ha* firmly made Up 
his mind. He had hi* aecarianil fos rtf illnem hh drinking, 1 

lii» lumriirf utlnlriwg of d ggtt t tS , WsllAt ICSt WXt WOtfcy 

He presided Urn • hoarelmaster over the Harwell welfare «onv» ; 
mittee, and be frad-.a bouscmaster’s convinccd poie in (ho 
affairs of the whole establishment Had (here been Harwell* 
colours and a^school'tie Fuchs-would have worn themi V qo 
'That was his outward life. During these three yean— from' 
1946 to 1949— his secret life wai performing new 'md an pro-' 
dktablr evolutions of its-own. 'He did no* keep-die render 
vou» so' carefully made' for' him at Momington Crescent ' 
Underground station, nor any of the alternative appointments. • 
Chi their side the Russians made no attempt 10 approach bins' 
or renew 'the contact in any way. The obvious* though no* 
perhaps the complete explanation, is that Gourenko had; 
defected in September 194$. and the Russian Intelligence Ser-* 
vice was lying low until they saw what came out of it Fuchs, 
like Nunn May, may have considered washing his hands of 
the whole business on his return from die United States.' 
Certainly the risks were much greater now that Nunn May- 
had been discovered; and in any event at Harwell Puchs had 
much less to tell the Russians than he had at Los Alamos. ■ ■ ■ 

So he continued for a year in England without making 4 
move. Early in 1947.* like a drug addict who has mastered hi* 
mania for a time and then suddenly succumbs again, Fuchs 
went in search of the Communist who had originally put him 

1 This was just after he had met his Communist brother Gethardt hi 
Switzerland. 




in touch with Simon Kroner six yean earlier. He failed to 
And him, hut in the course of his inquiries he found a woman 
party member who was willing to help. 

There is a kind of pattern among the Soviet agents — these 
obscure, determined figures who served their faith in Com- 
munism by passing on the traitors to the right people in the 
Russian Intelligence Service at the right rime. It is remarkable 
that so many of them were bom in the yean just before the 
lint World War. from 1909 to 191 1, in Germany, and then 
when Hitler came to power in 193 3 escaped either to France 
and England or to Czechoslovakia. The Munich Treaty of 
1938 and Hitler's subsequent inarch on Prague put the Czecho- 
slovakian group to Sight a second time; and then they linked 
up again with the other refugees in London, Paris, and in 
some cases in the United Stares. With their families scattered 
or dead and their physical possessions gone, they came west 
with no other baggage than their Communist faith, and chat 
scons to have been the one enduring thing in their lives where 
everything else had failed. The majority of the refugees put 
down roots eventually in the democracies that protected them. 
The others, the rootless ones like Fuchs, continued in their 
private rage against the Nazis, and Communism seemed to 
them the obvious weapon with which to beat their perse- 
cutors. 

There were other personal reasons for their behaviour — 
especially in the case of Fuchs — but any study of the craitors 
must take into account die peculiar importance of the break- 
up of the Weimar Republic in 1933, when democracy was 
extinguished in Central Europe except for an outpost here and 
there. And again and again in the case-histories of the traitors, 
who are now mostly in their early forties, you come up against 
those three overmastering influences: the First World War in 
their childhood: and in their youth the arrival of Hidcr in 
19JJ. and die collapse of Czechoslovakia after the Munich 
Treaty. The Spanish civil war in 1936 was an additional stimu- 
li 


lus that carried them firmly from their German Communism 
into the Russian camp. 

Fuchs’s new Communist contact introduced him to the Rus- 
sians in London, and the drug began to work again. Soon he 
received instructions to go to a public house in north Lon- 
don. He was to go into the saloon bar carrying a copy of the 
weekly paper Tribune, and take a seat on a certain bench. His 
contact would carry a ted book. 

Fuchs went and found his man. The meeting opened un- 
favourably; Fuchs was berated for re-establishing contact 
through a known member of the Communist Party. Hence- 
forth he was to steer entirely clear of all Communists. This 
scolding may have added to his feeling of guilt at having 
deserted the Russians for so long, and may go some way 
towards explaining what he did next. He accepted a gift of 
one hundred pounds in bank notes. Up to this time he had 
rejected any payment except small sums (mainly from Harry 
Gold in the United States) to cover his expenses in getting to 
and from his places of rendezvous. But this £100 was quite 
different— far too much for his expenses on an occasional trip 
from Harwell to London, and not nearly enough to compen- 
sate for the value of his treason or to make espionage a really 
profitable undertaking. Fuchs himself says that he took the 
money as a symbol, as a formal act to bind himself to the 
cause. After this there could be no going back: he had taken 
money and he was committed for ever. That is his explana- 
tion, and since he is the only witness of his own thoughts it 
must be noted, if not accepted. He took no more money from 
the Russians after this. 

There began now in 1947 a new scries of eight meetings 
over the next two years, usually at intervals of tw o or three 
months and always with the same man. The meetings were in 
London and in cither one of two public houses — the Spotted 
Horse in High Street, Putney, or the Nag’s Head at Wood 
Green. If for some reason one of the two conspirators failed 
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to appear,, then it was understood they should meet precisely 
a week later at the same place. Should the rendezvous fail a 
second time then they would meet at the alternative public 
house a month later. If once again this tailed, they would come 
hack again to chis second public house the following week. 

In 1948 they made a further arrangement in case all thee 
appointments should go wrong: Fuchs would go to a private 
house in Richmond which was pointed out to him on one 
of his London trips and there throw a periodical over the fence. 
He was ro write a message on the tenth page. They had one 
more arrangement to be used if either of them wished to indi- 
cate in advance that he could" not keep an appointment: they 
would chalk a cross at an ag reed spot near the Kcw Gardens 
railway station. 

However, in the event, the meetings seem to have suc- 
ceeded admirably. Fuchs came up from Harwell (possibly on 
those same days when lie had official committees to attend at 
tlic Ministry of Supply in Shcll-Mcx House in the Strand) 
and slipped off to his appointment in the early evening. He 
and his contact never made a signal of recognition when they 
met in the saloon bat. Instead they would walk out into the 
street independently and then stroll along together while 
Fuchs funded over his information. Sometimes the contact 
would leave Fuchs standing in the street for ten minutes or so and 
then come back and resume his questioning; clearly, another 
man who kept out of Fuchs's sight was being consulted. 

There cannot have been a great deal which Fuchs gave the 
R ssians during this period. He was cut off from nearly all 
rhe secret American research which had been continued after 
the war, and Harwell was still in its early stages. However, he 
gave them various details of the British plutonium piles at 
Windstalc, in Cumberland, and he gave figures of American 
production up to the time he left Los Alamos. It was at this 
period that tlie Russians pressed him for information about the 
hydrogen bomb, but Fuchs could have given them little more 


than the principles which had been discussed at Los Alamos. 

Now that they were making their own bombs the Russians 
were avid for anything they could get ; once they even urged 
Fuchs ro go to Paris and make contact there at a certain ad- 
dress with other agents who had a technical knowledge of his 
work. But this he refused to do. It was by now late in 1948, 
isid his erratic conscience was about to take one more Olym- 
pian decision on behalf of mankind. He was bcgmning.to have 
doubts about the Russians. Worse still, he began to defect a 
new weakness in himself, an attachment to Harwell, an un- 
willingness to go on cheating his friends there indefinitely. In 
this -twilight stage when for once his conscience did not point 
the right way ahead with a dear burning light, be found him- 
self drifting into a compromise — a thing which he would never 
have done in the bright certain days of Los Alamos, when the 
double life was so easy to live, and everything was cither 
black or white. He decided not to break with the Russians 
altogether, but gradually to give them less and less while his 
conscience wrestled with this problem, until it gave him a new 
lead one way or the other. 

Fuchs has explained the process himself: 

‘In the course of this work I began naturally to form bonds 
of personal friendship and l had to conceal them from my 
inner thoughts. I used my Marxist philosophy to establish in 
my mind two separate compartments: one compartment iti 
which I allowed myself ro make friendships, to have personal 
relations, to help people and to he in all personal ways the 
kind of man I wanted to be, and the kind of man which, in a 
personal way, I had been before with my friends in or near the 
Communist Party. I could be free and easy and happy with 
other people without fear of disclosing myself because I knew 
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in establishing myself completely independent of the surround- 
ing force* of society. Looking back on it now the best way of 
expressing it seems to be to call it a controlled schizophrenia. 

' In tbe post-war period I began again to have my dooba 
about the Russian policy. It is impossible to give definite inci- 
dents because now the control mechanism acted against n» 
also, in keeping away from me face which I could not look 
in the face; but they did penetrate and eventually I came to 
the point where I knew I disapproved of many actions of the. 
Russian Government and of the Communist Party, but I still 
believed that they would build a new world and that one day 
I would take part in it, and that on that day I would also have 
to stand up and say to them that Acre are things which they 
are doing wrongly. During this rime I was not sure that I 
could give all the information that I had. However it became 
mote and more evident that the time when Russia would, 
expand her influence over Europe was lar away and that 
therefore I had to decide for myself whether I could go on for 
many yean to continue handing over information without 
being sure in my own mind whether I was doing right. I 
decided that I could not do so. I did not go to one rendezvous 
because I was ill at the rime. I decided not to go to the follow- 
ing one.' ( 

There have been evidences of insanity in all the members 
of Fuchs's family except his father and mother. This passage 
quoted from his confession is not insanity but diere is a megalo- 
mania in it: ‘I Had to decide for myself. . . I decided ... . I 
decided.’ He is not only deciding for himself but for society 
as well; he is the judge, the prosecution, the witness, and the 
executioner all rolled into one. And then there is the glory 
of being. the ‘free man* — the superman who is above the 
normal rules of the community, who has perfectly pigeon- 
holed his emotions and his duties. He keeps, as it were, a 
watchdog in the private background of his life, and this dog 
is entirely reliable and trustworthy, the devoted guardian, until 


one day it inexplicably tnms round rid begin to bite him. 

It is estrange mixture: bur it u not unknown in insane 
asylums. la some ways, however, the asylum case. is ampler 
than Kiaus Fuchs’s. The poor frustrated creature who thinks he 
is Napoleon or who defiantly heave* a brick through a win- 
dow, an order to show that he has the power to do such a 
thing is an uncontrolled schizophrenic. Quite amply he can** 
not help doing what he docs and when Ids fit has passed and 
he again submits himself to die warder and the rub* of society,; 
he cannot understand dhc reason for ins moment of grandeur 

and fr tmay ; and he tt ashamed. 1 - ■■. • 

But evttt in his calmer moments Fuchs is not ashamed — or 
at any rote be was not in 194& He did noc acknowledge the 
existence of a warder or of any controlling force outside him-. 
self. Everything, came from within himself; Klaus Fuchs. He 
decided. Not even Marx and the Russians were infallible or. 
competent to conzroi him, for now he says he will have to 
stand up to the Russians and tell them they were wrong. 

Hu father. Dr. Emil Fuchs, also had the nouragef to stand 
up and tell people where they were wrong. But Dr. Fuchs 
acknowledged a power that was greater than himself his God. 
and he was obedient to God and the Christian principles which 
were not of his own making. Klaus Fuchs never had that frith 
outside himself; he was never obedient to Kail Marx or 
anybody... ;• .*• ■■■■'■ •' • 1 ' 1 <S 

There may be features of this mentality which are common 
to most men at some rime in their lives; that desire for right- 
ness, the adolescent dream of a world that is perfectly pure 
and good, and oneself a shining hero in it Equally, in moments 
of frustration or bravado (which is frustration in action) few 
men have not felt the craving to heave a brick through a win-, 
dow just to establish that they ate not midgets in the world, 
not people to be lightly neglected, not cowards anyway. It. 
is die peculiarity of Fuchs that he carried these adolescent 
emotions on into adult life and by the accident of his splendid 
lai 







brick with the possibility of heaving « through an enormous 
window. His knowledge of the atomic bomb nude hm a 
king for a moment with the fate of mankind m his hani 
And all the conspiratorial business of tennis balls and chalk 
crosses and meeting, in pubs must have given the drama a 
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Fuchs had not bargained for begins to happen. He begins to 
fc! the stirrings of attachment to the ordinary fallible human 
beings around him — the things that have come his way through 
the pure accident of rime and politics and geography. There 
are his fHends at Harwell, the Skinners, the Arnolds, his friends 
Professor Peierls and his wife. He begins to think that he 
might owe them a duty too. even though that duty may con- 
flict with his larger design of creating a perfect world. There 
is his department at Harwell, all the work that has yet to be 
done. Perhaps there might be claims upon him there too. 
Perhaps the immediate world around him might have some 
call upon hi* loyalty and some return ought to be nude for 
the ordinary simple affection of the people who have known 
and trusted him these last few years. He begins to feel that he 
needs that affection. And finally it is even possible that some- 
thing is due to England itself since he has accepted its hospi- 
tality for so long, and has indeed grown to depend upon it. 
The business of growing up when one is an adult already is 
never easy, and for Fuchs it was a torment An incident occurred 
just about this time — August 1948 — when Fuchs was tapering 
off the information he was giving to the Russians, and it re- 
veals something of the strain in which he lived. Nothing was 
drought of this incident at the rime, but it was remembered 
later with interest. A Mr. S. M. Duke of Harwell had been 
attending a meeting at the General Electric Company at 
Wembley, outside London, with Fuchs and one or two other 
colleagues. When the meeting was over Duke asked if anyone 


would like a lift back to Harwell in his car. Fuchs accepted 
and sat next to Duke on the front seat They began the journey 
in daylight, around five o'clock in the afternoon, and had 
reached a spot on the Oxford road between Gcrrards Cross 
and Beacons field when some object suddenly struck tbc wind- 
screen with a sharp report. The glass cracked into tiny pieces 
and became opaque. The car was then travelling about forty 
miles an hour, and Duke, unable to see where he was going, 
knocked out the windscreen with his hand while he braked as 
hard as he could. Fuchs slid off die seat on to the floor under 
the dashboard, and there was a look of extreme fear in his 
face as though he had been seized by a heart attack. 

When the car came to a standstill Fuchs remained where 
he was. Duke got out of the car and began picking out the 
remaining bits of broken, glass, remarking that a stone must 
have flown up from the roadway. Fuchs would not accept 
this explanation at alL He pointed out that the road surface 
was clean, smooth tarmac, and no other car could have thrown 

up a scone since there was no other traffic on the road. He spoke 

excitedly and it was plain that he was badly shaken. He would 
not get out of the car until an A.A. man and others arrived. 

It was then discovered that some of the pieces of broken 
glass showed traces of lead streaks which could have come 
from an uncoated bullet fired from a .33 rifle or revolver. 
Since he had heard no bang Duke was inclined to think that 
it was a bullet fired from some distance off— possibly a rico- 
chet from the rifle of somebody who was out after rabbit*. 
Equally it might have been a piece of lead projected from a 
boy’s catapult Fuchs was not reassured and they completed 
the journey home in great discomfort while the tain poured 
in upon them. 

It seems inconceivable that anyone tried to murder Fuchs 
that day, for he was not travelling in his own car; he had 
accepted the lift with Duke quite by chance, and this was not 
the only route between Wembley and Harwell. 




Bur clear! y, for a moment, he thought he was being shot 
at and the scl£<ontrol upon which he had prided himself for 
so long deserted him. 

Then his illness intervened.. He went down to the Mediter- 
ranean on holiday with the Skinners in the spring of 1949, 
and lie was not very well on the journey. When he got back 
it developed that he had a spot on his lung, and that, as he 
says, made him miss one of his London appointments. Mrs. 
Skinner nursed him in her own house at Harwell. This was 
one of the times when lie lay staring at the wall without eat- 
ing or speaking, when Itc persisted in remaining in bed after 
his illness had gone and it was no longer necessary for him 
to stay indoors. These unrecorded hours when he struggled 
with his perplexed loyalties, when he hunted and hunted 
through his mind for some clear answer, were probably the 
crisis of Fuchs's existence, the death throes, as it were, of his 
private hie. When lie got up at last he had resolved to break 
with the Russians. He would not confess; that opened up 
possibilities that were too frightful. Hut from now Oil he 
would live one life instead of two; he would give his alle- 
giance to 1 iarwcll, his work, and his friends, and Russia would 
have ro shift the best she eoulJ for herself. He could not repent ; 
he had done all he had done with a clear moral^ conscience. 
Hut in the future he would live the easier life, where what he 
satd and did openly were at one with his thoughts. 

There are circumstances m which, just possibly, Fuchs might 
have been saved by that decision. Conceivably he might have 
accomplished a genuine conversion and have died eventually 
without anyone ever being the wiser about his treason. But 
it so luppened that it was too late. In the summer of 1949 
■m investigation Jud already begun. And on September 1st 
President Truman made an announcement m Washington 
which meant that neither traitors nor anyone else were going 
10 sleep quite securely in their beds for some time to come, 
if ever at all. Russia had exploded her first atomic bomb. 
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{ The security system in England has been an empirical growth; 

it has developed piecemeal over die centuries as the need for 
‘ it arose, and there has never been a moment when by one 

I sweeping administrative act some central body like the F.B L 

j in the United States has been established. Instead there it a 

* network of security agencies. 

5 In England there it no great reverence for security officials 

or much belief in the efficacy of 'loyalty* test,. On the other 
hand there is no great record of treason either. Something like 
three hundred yean have passed since the last civil war. and 
successive governments since then have proceeded in the belief 
dut loyalty is based, not upon police restrictions, but upon 
traditions. No doubt the security problem was nude some- 
' what caster by the fact dur Britain « an island with a largely 

1 homogenous population, and, as with most islanders, tbe . 

; people’s loyalty became entrenched through isolation. 

But the yean between the last two world wars brought 
i something new into the scene. There was a shrinkage of the 

) 'island’ quality of the country through better communications 

> from abroad. There was die influx of refugees who were 

driven to England by the Fascist dictatorship* i n Europe— 
probably the biggest single influx of foreigners since the last 
invasion in lo 6 < 5 . And there was the spread of the international 
movement of Communism. Kail Marx, like Fuchs, was a 
German refugee in England. 

These things required a new approach. But so long as the 
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refugee* and die English Communists and fellow-travellers 
were not actively subversive— and the majority were not — 
security did not move against them in the nineteen-thirties 
and the early ’forties. Security then was much more con- 
cerned with watching enemy agents, the Nazis and the 
Fascists. The bulk of security’s energies were absorbed in this 
from Munich onwards: and, in fact, no enemy agent in Eng- 
land of any consequence escaped during the six years of war. 
None operated successfully for long: they were all caught. 

Then, after the war, security had to perform a volte fate. 
Counter-espionage agents who had been working upon japan, 

Italy, and Germany were now asked to concentrate upon 
Soviet Russia and its principal instrument, the Communist 
Party. There had always been surveillance of the Communists 
in England, of course, but it was not until 1946, or even later, 
that security was able to turn its full attention upon them. 

This was one reason why not only Fuchs but so many other 
Communist traitors in other countries slipped through the 
security net during the war. There were other specific reasons 
in each case, but this was the fundamental one. It is from 1946 
onwards, when the traitors had already done their worst, that 
the reckoning begins. 

When the Harw.ll Atomic Energy Establishment was set 
up in (hat same year, it was decided that in addition to its * 
police a special security officer should also be appointed. The 
officer, Wing Commander Henry Arnold, arrived at Harwell 
a few weeks after Fuchs had come from America. In one of 
his earliest reports to M.I.S Arnold drew attention to the 
presence of Fuchs on the staff", and to the fact that he was a 
German who had become naturalized in the war. 

A check was bcg;un at once. It continued without Fuchs's 
knowledge for five months. There was nothing to go on 
beyond the report of the German Consul iu Bristol — now 
twelve years old — which said that this distinguished and 
respected scientist had once been a Communist in his youth. 
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The investigation was made simply as a precautionary measure 
and it turned up nothing at all No meeting he had, no word 
he uttered, and no journey he took revealed the slightesr 
grounds for suspicion. Ironically, of course, the investigation 
happened to coincide with just that period, on his return from 
the United States, when Fuchs was dormant It was not until 
just after the investigation had finished that he took up his 
contacts with the Russians again. This was pure bad luck, for 
bad the inquiry started a month or two later there was every 
possibility that he would have been caught nearly three years 
earlier. 

Then, in the summer of 1949, just prior to the explosion 
of the first Russian bomb, it developed from tome chance 
evidence in the United States that quite apart from Nunn May I 
the Russians had been getting information about the atomic 
bomb. The evidence in itself was not very precise, and it did 
not go very fur: but the indications were that it was not an ! 
American but a British scientist. This information was passed j 
on to London by the F.B.I. Now Fuchs was not the only 1 
British scientist who had been in the United States by any 
means, but he did in some ways fit the case. His investigation 
was taken up once again. 

This needed cautious handling. The information was far 
too slender to enable security to proceed to an arrest; the actual 
identity of the nun himself was in doubt. There was no ques- 
tion of confronting Fuchs with a charge directly; if he denied 
it, as most certainly he would, then he would have been 
alerted and security would be no forwarder. There was also 
the possibility that he might warn his contacts and leave the 
country, and there was no means of preventing him under 
the English law, since there was no exact evidence against 
him. Every precaution had to be taken to avoid arousing his 
suspicions while he was under observation. At the same time 
it was necessary to question him; and this was made possible 
by an act of Fuchs himself. 
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During October he can* to Wing Commander Arnold and 
said that he wanted some advice on a personal nutter that 
wai worrying him: he had received word from Germany that 
hi* father, who wa* then Bving at Frankfurt-am-Main, in the 
American zone, had accepted an appointment a* profesior of 
theology at the University of Leipzig, in the. Russian zone.. 
A question of security wa* involved. He wa* concerned, Fuchs 
said, about his own position a* a senior scientist at Harwell if 
his father should ever gee into difficulties with the Russians, 
i * Ought he to resign from Harwell? Arnold replied that he; 

was not competent to advise Fuchs on whether or not he, 
should resign— that was something for the administrative 
i . authorities. However, the question was this : what would Fuchs 

i do if the Russians were to put pressure on him through his 

> father? Fuchs answered that he did not know; he might do 

; different things in different circumstances. The two men met 

again a few days later, on October 20th. and Fuchs repeated 
t. that lie was in some doubt as to what he would do if the 

- Russians were to arrest his father. 

There were several curious aspects about this business. Dr. 
Fucks had been visiting his son in England very reclntly. He 
was remembered is a lively septuagenarian, a short and active 
old gentleman with a ruddy face and white hair; and there 
had been no talk then of his going into the Russian zone. His 
; Christian faith and his charity .appeared to be remarkable. 

(Though sonic people thought him a garrulous old man and 
1 , had doubts about his sincerity.) However it was a fact that he 

« had himself brought up his dead daughter’s child — this was 

\ the boy whom Fuchs was to educate in England — and he had 

just returned from a long stay in the United States where he 
had spoken widely among (he Quakers. It also became known 
■ . . soon after this that his second son, Gcrliardc, who was two 

yon older than Klaus, was still in Switzerland where he had 
had treatment at Davos for tuberculosis. Gerhardt was still a 
Communist. 
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Was it possible that the Russians deliberately lured die 
old man into their zone in order to put pressure on the son? 

Was this blackmail to force Klaus in give information? Or was 
this some device of Klaus’s own? . 

Even later on, when most of (he truth came out, these 
point! were never entirely cleared up. If die Russians did in- 
tend to blackmail Fuchs through his father they never took 
occasion to do so. From - the rime Fuchs broke contact with 
them early in 1949 to the moment of his arrest he was never ‘ 

again approached by any agent. On the other hand it seems 
possible that Fuchs may have been deliberately trying to 
man crime himself into a position where he could confess 
by drawing the attention of security to himself Equally he 
might have made up his mind at this rime to get out of Har- 
well before be was discovered, and an obvious way of doing 
this war to oblige the authorities to declare him a bad security 
risk. Both these alternatives might sound over-subtle, but they, 
were not perhaps too subtle for the complicated state of mind 
in which Fuchs then found himself. 

These arc his own word* on the matter when he confessed 
later: 

‘Shortly afterwards [after hi* last contact with the Rus- 
sians] my father told me that he might be going into the 
Eastern zone of Germany. At that rime my own mind was 
closer to hi* than it had ever been before, because he also 
believed that they are at least trying to build a new world. 

He disapproved of many things and he bad always done so; 
but he knew that when he went there he would say so and 
he thought that in doing so he might help to make them 
realize that you cannot build a new world if you destroy some 
fundamental decencies in personal behaviour. ^ 

T could not bring myself to stop my father from going 
there. However, it made me face at least some of the facts 
about myself. I felt that my father’s going to the Eastern none, 
that his letters, would touch me somewhere and that I was 
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.HX suit whether I would not go tack [presumably to Ger- 

„ T^ d 001 h » ve thc to fight it outfo, 

mysdf and therefore I invoked an outside inffoence by Z 
forming *cumy that my fid* was gouig to the e££ 

”*■. Afr ^ w ' **«"* ™re mTe 

convinced that I had to leave Harwell’ 

Tliis is the language of Othello, a man who ha, loved hi, 
conscience, not wisely, but too well, and now he is perplexed 
in the extreme. The crime of treason has been committed but 
to no good purpose; m Eta it need never have been com- 
mitted at all And now which way to turn? Perhaps if he 
tluew out a hint to hi, friend Henry Arnold, the security 
officer, the authorities would act and matters would be taken 
out of his own hands. 


Yet he still clings to some vestige of logic in this mess. 
Sixteen yean before, as a youth of twenty-one, Fuchs left 
Germany with the avowed object of getting himself educated 
abroad so that he could return once Hitler had been destroyed 
and help to rebuild a Communist fatherland. Hitler has now 
been destroyed and he begins to wonder whether he should 
not cake up that old loyalty again. Should he not go back to 
Germany? If his father writes to him, giving glowing accounts 
of affairs; in the Soviet zone, will he not be tempted? And how 
can he stay at Harwell in those circumstances? 

Up to this point Fuchs has never had any qullms about 
betraying Harwell, but now he begins to develop a conscience 
about it. Somehow this dualicy has now become intolerable, 
and he must get rid of either Jekyli or Hyde for he can no 
longer endure to live with both of them. 

To Arnold and his principals, who had tery little to go on, 
one thing at least was dear: Fuchs would have to be removed 
from Harwell in some plausible manner while the investiga- 
tion was going on. He could not be left with access to secret 
work so long as he was under suspidon. Already a difficulty 
had come up. As soon a, tfje news of the first Russian bomb 
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.Was announced it was naturally presumed at Harwell that 
fuchs would be consulted about it. He was an- obvious man 
to be asked about the size and nature of the Russian bomb. 
He was invited to attend one or two preliminary meetings cm 
the matter but it was clear that from now on he could not be 
told vital secrets and that the sooner he left Harwell the 
better. 

No one envisaged that this was going to be particularly 
easy, since by now Fuchs regarded himself as the hub of Har- 
well; but various proposals were considered for findmg Uin, 
a university post. While this matter was going forward fur- 
ther information arrived from the United States making it 
much more likely that Fuchs was the man they were after. 

Various slight dues were beginning to appear. Some lime 
previously, for example, when Dr. Errnl Fuchs was visiting 
hu son at Harwell, both father and son had beta invited to 
dinner by a colleague. Arnold had been one of the patty. Tk 
dinner had passed off without incident, but now, months later, 
it came to Arnold's knowledge that Fochj had been furious 
that Arnold had been invited. Evidently Fuchs feared that his 
father would blurt out something about his Communist day, 
at Kiel University— the same fear which he had expressed so 
long ago to Harry Gold at Santa K. 

In the second half of December it was decided that Fuchs 
should be questioned outright, using as a pretext for the inter- 
rogation thc fart that Fuchs himself had sought advice about 
his father’s appointment to Leipzig. The nun chosen to carry 
out thc investigation was William James Skardon. Skardqn 
was not a scienu t,. but he was one of thc most able and ex- 
perienced investigators in England. Since the war he had 
handled the case of William Joyce and other traitors. He was 
a man with a quiet and self-cffacmg manner. It would not 
be difficult to inugine him as a character in one of H. G. 
Wells’s urban novels, perhaps Mr. Kipps. He had padaice 
and tact and considerable tenacity; and it was apparent that 
ijt 



jl ^ guJina were going to be needed in thehandling of 

Khm Pud» before the truth came out. 

On December am Skardon went down to Harwell, and by 
appointment met Fucha in Henry Arnold's office. Outwardly 
the atmosphere was cordial and unexceptional— it was simply \] 
a toudire meeting on a security problem between a senior : v ; 
Harwell executive and a security officer. After making the in- < 
trodocnon Arnold withdrew. Skardon opened by referring to 
the information which Fuchs had given about his father. Was j 
. there something more that Fuchs could tell them? t • 

For the next hour and a quarter Fuchs discussed his (amity /. 
background with great (rankness. He confirmed that he had . '-.J 
a sister living at 94 Lakeview Avenue, Cambridge, Mlssa* ; 
' chusetg, and a brother at Davos in Switzerland. He revealed J: 
dot in Kiel in 193a at die Social Democrat Party election foe ’j. 
a vice-prendcnt he had supported the Communist candidate 
in the absence of a SodaBst. For that, Fuchs said, be was ok 
polled from the party and he drifted-into the Cosstmun* 

’ [amp. He remembered the name m'Kno* 

txndy who had befriended him when he fost c^oEng- 
L^ ra „; they were introduced to bun through the foiwfo ^ 
couHn^aod^ had stayed with them at «hfeent .y- 

until 1917 in soulhem England. 

Bristol he had joined a oonunatrefor the defence 0* the 5pam*n 

A*mamc\ at the rime of the avil war. • . X 

democracy « . , p m c_ tor Bom tn Edm- ; t, 
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!:V: Kid »gjn the fcUw^t 'tTf . ^ % 

y •^*rsrJL.: s—*—* £1? 


*4 don’t think soj he said. » > 
■ Skardon went on: ‘I am in 


were in New' Yah^re passed coaato-^ 


Twben Fud» agon' shook his head, saying that be did not 
4 ^1. Kkardws sumwted that, in view of the senonsnas 
of the matter, this was rathresftambiguousrtply. • - 

Fuchs answwed: •’ I don’t understand: perhaps you ■*“ “* 
B* whatrhe rvxW u- 1 have not done any such thmg. He 
oontmued then to deny iny knowledge of Aematter. “ 
added that - in his opinion ft had hem wire to 
Jliwia. from 1 informant* -about the ’atomic bomb. 
then were 1 <m «» other -quettioss*, ,Hni»Fu^|ev«ehwdof 
ProftssoK Halperin l Yes. Halperin used to send him P”* **" 
while he wm interned in Can £**^*^2*2 
Fuchs remembered however that- W. (Fuchi) had ^ ort 
STco Mmureal: daring the penod when he 

York; • «- /• ■>-'» ‘ .ii.v > *<■ 

••■AX 1.30 p.m. there was a bre* ns fe mm**- 
off and lunched. akme> When they rtaum^ ^We afar 
r P .m. Skardon spun confronted -FuA* wtfoAechwgc.of 
apwnage and Fuchs again dented n, , »yiiig A«re was no ew- 
d r^rr However, in view of the sus pioo ns^bosts him, • 

J* fek he ought to resign from Harwell, ^wmreongen^ 

' ^.“T^Jv^Tfodb^ togreher for four horns 
: : { Kul Focbs W shown no signs of breaking. Skardon wtreb** 

tpUndw’ ‘‘‘XL 's u L' -U L Th^hadh» 




an admission of Fuchs’* activities in his youth, and Acre had 
been that inadequate phrase, ‘I don’t think so’. He had given 
a few details of his movements and his acquaintances. But that 
was all; and it was not enough. Upon this evidence he could 
not be arrested. There was always the possibility of a mistaken 
identity. 

• Meanwhile, now that Fuchs had been alerted Acre was Ae 
question of what next to do. If he was guilty it was quite pos- 
sible Aae he would tty to escape out of England It was even 
conceivable that he would commit suicide. There were Aose 
who favoured Ae idea of getting him into custody on one pre- 
text or anoAcr at once, before it was too late. But Skardon 
was for waiting and taking a chance. He was not yet persuaded 
Aat Fuchs was in 6a Ae guilty man. On Ac other hand he , 
had come away from Harwell convinced that Fuchs was 
wrestling wiA a moral problem of his own. If he were given 
time, if he were handled carefully. Acre were very good hopes 
that he would break down of his own free will in Ae end. 
In any event they were dependent upon getting his confes- 
sion: wiAout it they could not proceed against him. Nothing, 
in Skardon’s opinion, should be done to antagonize Fuchs. 
He should be given a little more time over the Christm^ 
holidays to think things over. Skardon did not believe Aat 
Fuchs would make any desperate move This was not much 
more than a hunch — a feeling Aat he had established a kind 
of understanding wiA Fuchs — but in Ac end he had his way. 

It was not until December 30A, on Ae day after Fuchs's 
chiity-eighA birthday, that Skardon went down to Harwell 
again. He found Fuchs calm and unhurried. He again denied 
the charges and said that he could not help. There was a 
detailed discussion of his movements in Ae United Sato in 
1944 but this led to nothing new. At Ae end of Ae interview 
<zL,rtin n Ad notice that Fuchs’s lips were parched, but pre- 
sumably that might have happened whether Fuchs were guilty, 
or not. 
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On 20 January 1930 Sir John Cockcroft sent for Fuchs and 
told him that in view of his father's departure for Leipzig it 
would be best for all concerned if Fuchs resigned from Har- 
well and went to some university post instead. 

On January jjA Skardon came down to Harwell for a 
third meeting in Arnold's office. They were again left alone. 
Did Fuchs remember the exact address of his apartment in 
New Yotk in 1944? Nearly six years had gone by and he was 
not quite certain of it. However. wiA the aid of a map he 
identified Ae place as West 77th Street, near Central Park m 
Ac middle of a block between Columbus Avenue and Amster- 
dam Avenue. When Skardon told him that security was press- 
ing inquiries about this apartment and other matters in New 
York, Fuchs appeared unconcerned. He still denied all the 
charges. However, he said he knew now Aat be would have 
to leave Harwell. It should not be difficult, he said, for him to 
find a university post. But first he would take a holiday. . 

This then was the impasse reached after three long meet- 
ings. All along Skardon had urged upon Fuchs that security . 
was not merely bent upon ruining him. If some slip hid been 
made in New York during Ac war eheu it was much better 
to have the thing out in Ac open. Fuchs was a valuable nun at 
Harwell. It was always possible that once this business was 
Arashed out some arrangement could be made to enable him 
to continue wiA his work. But Ac present strain was intoler- 
able for everybody. y 

Fuchs himself was very well aware that as yet security had 
no inkling of Ae real extent of his treason nor of its long 
duration. Through this fortnight in January, then, be was ask- 
ing himself: ' Shall I admit Ac lesser crime if they will let ik 
stay on at Harwell? But Aen, even ifl remain at Harwell, can 
1 crust myself not to cum traitor again?’ 

He revealed all this in his confession when he said: ‘I was 
Aen confronted wiA Ae fact Aat Acre was evidence Aat I 
had given away information in New York. 1 was given the 
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chance of admitting it and saying at Harwell or dealing out 
I was not sure enough of myself to say at Harwell and there- 
fore I denied the allegation and decided that ] would have to 
leave Harwell. , i 

‘However, it became clear to me that in leaving Harwell in 
these rircumstanoes I would do two things. I would deal a 
grave blow to Harwell, to all the work which I have loved; 
and furthermore that I would leave tuspidotu against people 
whom I had loved, who were my friends, and who believed 
that I was their friend. 

' 1 had to face the fact that it had been possible for me in one ' 
half of ray mind to be friends with people, to be dose friends, 
and at the same time to deceive them and to endanger them. 

I had to realize that the control mechanism had warned me 
of danger to myself, but that it had also prevented me from 
realizing what I was doing to people close to me-> 

‘1 then realized that the combination of the three ideas 
which had made me what I -was, was wrong: in fact every 
single one of them was wrong: that there are certain standards 
of moral bdiaviour which are in you and that you cannot dis- 
regard. That in your actions you must be dear in your own 
mind whether they are right or wrong. That you must be 
able, before accepting somebody rise's authority, to state your 
doubts and try and resolve diem. And I found than at least I 
myself was made by circumstances. 

This is very complicated. But several clear things come our 
of it. He is not quite humble yet; he regards himself as quite 
essential to Harwell and by leaving he perceived he will deal 
it a grave blow. But not at last he is aware of the feelmgs of 
his friends. They will be hurt. Suspicion might fall upon them. 
He had never thought of this before because the ‘control 
mechanism’ had prevented him from taking account of any- 
thing so minor as the human beings around him whom he 
had betrayed. They were the casual victims of his grand design 
for the perfection of the world. But now he realizes he has no 
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right to hurt them. This is a considerable advance. But Fuchs 
is still a long way off from realizing the real enormity of what 
he had don*— he ml] could not see that what mattered was 
not hit friends’ feelings but the fact that they and everybody 
ehe on this earth might be -blown to smithereens as a conse- 
quence of biatteason. This point never seems to have crossed 
his mind,, then or since. He was obsessed throughout by his 
own personal moral ppririon. 

After the January 13th meeting, Skardeo was on slightly 
fi rme r ground. Nothing definite M happened but an atmo- 
sphere of confidence had been created, aid he felt sure rim 
Fuchs would make no move without consulting him. The 
two men, the hunter and the quarry were, entering now into 
that strange, intensely intimate world of criminal investiga- 
tion where personal animosities cease to count any more, and 
where each man trusts the other, even though they know that 
before the end one of them has got to be destroyed. 

There is an insect quality about this business, the slow inevi- 
table waiting of the spider for the fly. The fly has to he caught 
and the spider has to pounce, and there is nothing cither of 
them can do about it 

. Fuchs was not quite ready.yet Outwardly he remained per- 
fectly calm. He went about his work in the normal way, and 
he confided in nobody. His friends at Harwell knew nothing 
of what was going on and they noticed nothing peculiar about 
him. There was just one incident. 

A scandal broke out among the members of Fuchs's own 
staff It was nothing more than an untidy love affair gone 
wrong, an incident of the kind that happens in every garrison, 
but which at the time seems outrageous because of the special 
intimacy of garrison life. This nutter affected Fuchs 10 some 
extent— he made a point of visiting the distracted woman in 
hospital — and it might have been that he felc that this was one 
more sign that the life at Harwell he knew and liked so well 
was breaking up around him. At all events the incident seems 
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to have brought him to a decision at last. On Sunday, January 
.'and, Fuchs phoned Arnold and said he wanted a private talk 
They arranged to lunch at the old Railway House Hotel at 
Stcventon on the following day. At that luncheon there was 
some discussion of politics — Fuchs said he was opposed to 
Communism as practised in Russia now — and he also said he 
would like to see "Skardon again. He had something more to 
tell him. It was agreed that the meeting should take place at 
Fuchs’s prefab at 1 1 a.m. next day, Tuesday, January 24th. 

Arnold met Skardon at Didcot railway station and drove 
him to Harwell. Skardon walked down to prefab No. 17 
alone. It was ten days or more since the two men had met, 
and the charge in Fuchs was remarkable. He looked unusually 
pale and he seemed to Skardon to be in a state of some 
agitation. When Skardon said: ’You asked to see me and 
here I am,’ Fuchs answered at once: ‘Yes. It’s rather up to me 
now.’ 

Bur having made that half-admission he stopped, as though 
overtaken by some sudden misgiving about what he had to 
say. While Skardon waited he went wandering off into a long 
dissertation about his life, going over and over again the details 
they had discussed so much before— his underground days in 
Berlin, his father (who by now had left for Leipzig), his friends 
at Harwell, che importance of his work at Harwell, the ifeed 
for him at Harwell He told the story of his career again, giving 
nothing new, but talking with his head in his hands and his 
face was haggard. 

After two hours of this Skardon said: ’You have told me a 
long story providing the motives for actions but nothing abour 
the actions themselves.* 

Why couldn’t Klaus break down? Why not confess and 
have done with it? He was only torturing himself. If only he 
would give way then Skardon might be able to help him. 

Fuchs paused and then answered steadily : T will never be 
persuaded by you to talk.’ 
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‘All right,’ Skardon said, ‘Jet’s have some lunch.’ 

There is a luncheon van that goes round the tUrwcli com- 
pound selling fish and chips and other snacks. Skardon indi- 
cated this van which was passing the house just then and said, 
‘Will we have some fish and chips?’ 

Fuchs answered, ‘No. Let’s go into Abingdon.' 

They got into Fuchs’s grey saloon car with Fuchs at the 
and on the five-mile run into Abingdon he drove with a reck- 
less, breakneck speed that was bordering on insanity. He cut 
comers on the wrong side of the road, he all fl yy 

traffic with inches to spare, and they raced at last through the 
streets of Abingdon up to the door of the principal hotel 

An English pub on a wer winter’s afternoon is not a place 
that lends itself easily to high drama. There were other guests 
in the dining-room. Skardon and Fuchs ate their way through 
a prosaic meal, calking about the gossip of Harwell, about the 
different personalities there, about anything hut treason. It was 
a strained and desultory conversation. 

Then they went into the lounge for coffee. Skardon spoke 
of Professor Skinner’s departure from Harwell and asked who 
was going to take his place. Fuchs said he did not know. 

‘You arc number three, aren’t you?’ Skardon sard. ‘Might 
you not have got the job?’ 

‘Possibly,’ Fuchs said, and Skardon slightly shook his head. 
There was no likelihood of that now, not at any rate until 
Fuchs had confessed. Suddenly Fuchs jumped up and sard, 
‘Let’s go back.’ 

They returned to Harwrll with excruciating slowness. For 
a great part of cite way they drove behind a lorry travelling at 
barely ten miles an hour, and Fuchs dared not pass it. Tltey 
got out in silence at the prefab and as soon as they were inside 
Fuchs made his announcement. I It had decided to confess, he 
said. His conscience was clear, but he was worried about Itis 
friends in Harwell and wliat they might think. 

‘When did it start?’ Skardon asked. 
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‘About the middle of 1942.* Fuchs answered, and it had 
continuod until about a year ago. 

That was seven yean. That coveted the whole period of the 
bomb, its conception, its construction, and its explosion. It 
covered the years in England as well as those in New York 
and Los Alamos. This was the first shock Skardon had that 
afternoon. It was the fine intimation that he or anybody else 
had had that they were dealing here, not with the leakage of 
a few far** and figures, but treason on an immense scale and 
for a very long tune. 

And now that he had started, now that he was beginning to 
foci the relief of confession, Fuchs ran on quickly, recounting 
unbelievable facts. There had been frequent, but irregular meet- 
ings, he said. He had made the first initiative. He had spoken to 
an intermediary who had arranged the first interview and after 
that, through all these seven years, each meeting had been 
arranged in advance with an alternative. 

At first Fuchs had told the Russians merely the products of 
his own brain, but as time went on this developed into some- 
thing more until he gave them everything he knew. His con- 
tacts were sometimes Russians, sometimes people of other 
nationalities. He realized that he was carrying his life in his 
hands but he had learned to do that in liis underground days 
in Germany. He went on to speak of his meetings in New 
York, at Los Alamos, and more recently in London until he 
foiled to go to liis February rendezvous in 1949, and the Rus- 
sians had not approached liim since. All the meetings were 
of short duration : he handed over documents, fixed the next 
rendezvous, and then departed. SometimrJiis contact asked him 
questions, but these questions were not the questions of the 
contact but of someone else with technical knowledge. 

All this came out in a rapid voice and it was no moment for 
Skardon to cake notes or to interrupt. As ;oon as he could he 
asked: What had Fuchs actually given die Russians? — and he 
received then his second shock that aftcmcon. 


He supposed, Fuchs said, that the worst thing he had done 
was to tell the Russians the method of making the atomic 
bomb. 

Now finally the truth was oat; and it could not have been 
worse. Any possibility of Fuchs remaining at Harwell or any- 
where else except inside a prison was obviously out of the 
question. All that could be done now was to extract from 
him every last damning fact, and so manage him that he would 
continue to talk until he had nothing left to say. Now that the 
break had come and he was sure that Fuchs was pumed at last, 
Skardon was only anxious to end the interview as soon as pos- 
sible so that he could take advice and get the full confession 
down in writing. 

But Fuchs wanted to go on. He explained carefully that it 
waj impossible for him, of course, to do more rhap tdl the 
Russians ' the principle upon which the bomb was nude. 
It was up to the Russians to produce their own industrial 
equipment and he had been astonished when they had ii*> 
ceeded in making and detonating a bomb so rapidly as the 
previous August. He knew, Fuchs said, that scientifically they 
were sufficiently advanced, but he could not have believed 
that commercially and industrially they had developed so 
quickly. 

As for his own information, he had been gradually diminish- 
ing it over the past two years. That was because he began to 
have doubts about what he was doing. He still believed in 
Communism, he said, but not as practised by Russia now— 
that son of Communism was something to fight against. He 
had decided that the only place for him to live was in Eng- 
land and he returned again to the subject of his friends. What 
were they going to think about his behaviour— especially 
Henry Arnold, whom he had deceived most of all? 

He insisted that his sister Kristcl in the United States knew 
nothing of his contact with the Russians — if she lud noticed 
anything suspicious she would have thought it was pan of 
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fail mfcrgrouad warn ties at behalf of the German Com- 
munist Party. . , , 

He added just one or two more scraps of information before 
Skankm brought dtc interview to an end. A typical place of 
Kttdczvoua in London wai Momington Crescent. He was 
never given an alias by the Russians— they knew him simply 
as Fuchs— and he could not remember what all the various 
signals of recognition were. Just once he had taken a gift of 
£100 as a symbol of his subservience to the cause. 

Fuchs was now much calmer and more self-possessed. He 
agreed that, since they were both tired, it would be best to 
break off and meet another time. The afternoon meeting had 
lasted just an hour. When should they meet again. Skardan 
ssked. Fuchs recalled that he had a committee meeting on the 
following day, so that would not he a suitable time. However, 
on the day after that. January 26th, he was ftee. 

Upon this Skardon left Fudis at his doorway and drove back 
to London with possibly the most sinister report any man has 
ever had to deliver. What gave the aftair a special sense of 
unreality was that Fuchs, having unburdened himself, soil 
believed that all would be well— they would still continue to 
employ him at Harwell- Indeed, in the course of the interview 
he had nude it dear that this was the reason why he had in- 
vited Skardon to Harwell and had confessed. He had been a 
Russian agent. That was a mistake and now he had admitted 
it He had ceased to be a Russian agent. Now it was up to 
Skardon to explain all this to the authorities and wind up any 
tiresome nflfenl formalities as quickly as possible so that Fuchs 
could get on with his work. He Jiad resolved not to take a 
uni versity post outride Harwell It was no longer necessary. 
He had confessed and that was that. It was all over and done 
with. And the price Skardon had to pay for the confession 
was that he had to ensure that Fuchs remained on at Harwell 
In point of fact, as Fuchs later affirmed, he made his confession 
of hn own free will 
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Fuchs, in other words, was sdH a thousand miles away from 
any undemanding of the real issues that were at sake. Yer these 
were certain advantages for security in hi* absurd illusions. 
So long as he was thinking along these lines it was not likely 
that he would twit nor would be commit suicide. Moreover, 
he would help in every way he could. More than ever now it 
was necessary not to alarm him, not to tutround him with 
police, not to drag him down from the dream world in which 
he was trill living. 

The next meeting on January atith again took place at Har- 
well. Fuchs seemed to have maintained his composure during 
the intervening two days and he was ready with a mass of 
/W.iU about his meetings with his contacts in London, Boston, 
New York, and Santa W. He had been to tee Arnold in the 
interval and sc that painful meeting it was one more umcahry 
to be added to ali the rest that Fudu should have said that be 
was a little worried that Skardon bad not appreciated the 
significance and importance of the whole affiur. hi particu- 
lar be was concerned about the for thcoming lUfimfirMinn 
mwmg the Am-rWnt atwfafth Fivhs was to hr one nf 
the British representatives. Did Skardon appreciate that it was 
absolutely essential for Fuchs to be thcreMf he were not 

This would be a very had thing for Harwell Did Skardon » 
understand that? Arnold had reassured Fndts and suggested 
he might raise £>* matter at his next meeting with Skardon. 

And now. on January adth, Fuchs urged Skardon to move 
in the matter as quickly as possible, as Be was anxious *0 have 
his position c la rifi e d . 

Skardon put three alternatives forward: either Fuchs could 
write out a confession himself, he could dictate it to a secre- 
tary, or he could dictate ft to Skardon himself. Fuchs at once 
chose the last course, and ft was arranged that they should 
meet in a room at the War Office in London on the following 
day. The imA-«and»ng between the two men was now com- 
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ThatwM the important thing— to be understood, t 
^iTLfcctlv ind precisely clear. As soon asfleard onhad 
jSStilkSwi md very readily answered 

fcllowog day. Jam^y «*• “ £“ 

Fuchs came up to London without police super- 
Skardon met him at Paddington Staaon 
. , Zj_ to ^ War Office in Whitehall. They sat 
down, and when Skardon gave him the usual official camion 
. him if he was ready to make a statement. Fuchs 
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C ^ a ^an took the confession down by hand. 'lam deputy 
Chief Scientific Officer (acting rank) at Atomic 

Establishment, Harwell'. it began. I was bom m 
^Znon 20 December 1911. My lather was a parson and I 

bad a ven^ happy childhood. I think that the oi^ thmg tlut 
Sb thatmy father always did wKat he believed » be 
Srigh* thing to do and he always cold m that m had to 
£ oJ^wn lay even if he disagreed. Hfjdmsdfhad m^ 
Su, h— — he did what his conscience decreed even lfffia 
\Zvmt dm he was at variance with accepted conventions. rot 

til 





P *So it went 00 through the whole involved tuny, h ' w* 
when they were drawing to the end of it that Fuchs fee the 
first time had something to «y ofbnccmmncnj 
*aid, ‘that I cannot go hack on that (on what had happmed] 
and 1 know that all I can do now is to try and igu J* 
damage I have done. The fire thing is to make sure that H»- 
sd&r as little at possible and that 1 have to save fat 

my faends »s much as ponibk of that pan that was goodm 

my relations with thernTThis thought is at present uppermost 
in my nund, and I find it difficult to concentrate 00 any otba 

^•Ftoweven-I that l will Wave to stale the eatent of 

she fafamsaaenl have given and that » sWaUJ*"* “jfjj 
far as my conscience allows me » 

are -sdU doing whir l hive dm dl 

»* ^£5" who “j 

srir^sMi^-wa-s 

, o authontie* that work 00 the atomic bomb waa 

gois^Td concentrated* fiat "umlyon 
® OB ' l. jn rkatdctdaff at Los Abmoa l did whoa I 

to he tbe wont I ham done, namely » pw 
marion about the prind^e of ;*lhe design of the pkstemiam 
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‘Before I joked the project most of the Engluh people wiih 
«koai 1 made personal contacts were left wing, and altered 
m degne tx other by the nunc kind of philosophy. 
Sue cooing to Harwell I have met English people of all 
l-A and | have come to *ec in many of them a deep-rooted 
(raws whidi enable* them to lead a decent way oflifa. 1 do 
not know where thia springs bom and 1 don't t hin k they do, 
ho), it i* there. 

‘1 have tead dm statement and to the best of my knowledge 
it a true.' ■■■ ' •»* • 

He signed then ‘Klaus Fuchs', and Skardon made a note a| 
the hnm" 1 that Fuchi had read the statrmrnt through, made 
auch dtenoent at he wished, and had initialled each and every 
page. •:.»• •• • >• 

Fucfat had doc mote rcaervaboo, however, and that in itself 
was part of the moral wonderland in which he wat toll firmly 
drifting: he would not tell Skardon the technical details of the 
fVTrfrttrriri of the atomic bomb which he had passed on to 
die Rtmiint because SlrarAxi had not been denied for icons 
to mA information. He agreed to coafide in a qualified pea- 
sea, Mr. Michael Perrin, whom he had known ynce 194a as 

the assistant to Sir Wallace Akers at Tube Alloy*, and who bad 

stayed on with the Atomic Energy Division in the Ministry 
nf Supply. An appointment was fixed fix January joch in 
tatdon — fudn said he would likea rest over the week-end to 
bit dmgfacs. He again tepeated thac he was anxious 
ehoot his future and did not want to waste time in getting it 
fi-rr ^d He then returned alone to Harwell by tram. Then, 
that uim ni ght, a strange thing happened. Arnold got word 
that was a Hght burning in Fuchs’s office. He went at 
Once to the admismaative block and quietly let himself in. 

A light was indeed homing in Fuchs's room and there were 
sounds that hxhcaeed that there wat someone mode, u- i >'.&» 

i«* ....-vS 


. Arnold mod has pass key as get into j room which area 
directly opposite soon a corridor. The jaiiiiiat kaitt 
these offices in the administrative Uodt have gjare panel Jet 
into them about eight fax from the floor. dose to the nriting 
By getting up on a cupboard Arnold found he cou l d look 
across the oooridor into fisek'a worn Fucha was ueting these 
at hh desk, going through hit papers.' Hit cabinet was open 
and at be read he smoked. The rest «f the balding: ana in 
dtdmaaa and sihnees/ «. m '!w: r.-: -ut >>• 

For a long time Arnold watched him. At .that tmnaaf 
■ many things Were sciH possible, it could ibB have beenthac 
ffudw vks unending to 1 commit suicide abet all He digit 
abohavd been pfenning to ereape bqm England in the night, 


here mdettroythtwe papers. <•.» in*.r, Lu xS.T 

madfasg / pausing ’ oceanenafly 1 a> aha ochea documents from 
the cabnxC snd'«ort them otnum’piieaian.the desk.- Then 
iowards aievyn; o'clock he got up;.bb his papen on she desk 
arid dreJighekxMUgj lodged the door behind hsaaiiasah went ' 
oat. Arnold calculated that Fuchs was bound to come, hock, 
ifonly to.pwt om the light, asid h* remained standing 00 the 
cupboard in’ the darkness,.'. f*dT n.Vr-- -At vi n-wt 

• ;> .*<unh an hour, however, and .-dase on midnight befote 
Fuchs retomesd- Then he sat down and began reading agik 
a» he had before , 1 Thb contained fix another haithoor «r 
more while still Arnold watched and waited Thru at bn. 
abbot ia.j<naxn^ Fuchs got up. lodced his office door, put out 
dn Ugbt. got xoo his can 'and drove home.. Arnold . then 
entered the room ami found that the papen which Fuchs had 
been reading dealt only with routine matters and were not 
important. The room, with the paper* still spread out an the 
desk, remained rintemehed until it was officially searched after 
Fuchs's arrest. . ••>=•: ••.- >■ •• *»:• •- •••'' :•••*«' •• *1 j 

.1, Fuchs rook a sDoraaig tram, up to london. oat; Monday, 


tamary joth. He arrived at Paddington at 10.4s a.m„ and 
flankn brought him to the War Office where Perrin wa* 
~,.™ e Ai they went into Ac meeting Fuchi said he had 
remembered one or two other facts about hb contacts that •;£ 
might be usefuL He said he was certain that there wee other Vfj 
ffi/W himself who had been working for the Rus- - , 
tians. Also he recalled now the place of the last rendenvous . ‘j 
whiA he had feiled to attend. It vrasdw Spotted Dog at 
ney, or alternatively another pub near Wood Green Unden- - 
ground station. 

Skardon opened the proceeding* with Pcnin by taymg chat 
Focbs had decided to reveal everything. Perrin replied that 
}k had plenty of nocrpaper and they set to work. They went 
through the seven yean of meetings chronologically, noting 
just what Fuchs had given to the Russians at each tune and 
pbee: at first his monthly reports when he was working with 
Tube Alloys in Birmingham in 194a, then in New York the 
of the gaseous diffusion process, then at Santa ft the 
principles of the plutonium bomb, and finally at Harwell 
ther nfiraarioo about the progress of the post-war British 

^Tfwas a long process, and after an hour or rwr^ the three 
men broke off for lunch. They went tofa hotel behind the 
War Office in Whitehall, close to Scotland Yard, and finding 
all the occupied, perched themselves at the snack bar, 

u mange a luncheon party as any in London that day. Then 
they went back to work again. 

Ftjchs repeated to Perrin that he was convinced that other 
were at work for the Russians and had been all along. 

As an example he described bow, very early in his espionage, 
while he was still in Fn glmd , (hey had asked him for details 
of (be ekttro-nugneric isocope teparation process in Berkeley, 
California, and that was a matter upon which no British 
had any knowledge at the time. 

it was 4 p.m. before the statement was finished. Fuchs then 


was a long document ef many pages. Now at hat the autboei- 
. tipiadcikCMgkJThem were mu a number of details to be 


£ make the KM*, * 

;+ l-dfl— w p si s n iltHtthhs 'gyMnBainihiiEn^baid‘at the tune— 

$ Qwi ijjiidai thir kwwnNdnbwmback'with n small majority 
IV hr i9)6i' MMliHss bgii' foeriilitiri mwcompbeated. Fust da. 

- prinw uMwister/jMnl Atdce. had to ha acquainted with the 

had to be found— he was actually sornewhsre'in the north of 
PnglmA SbawooM returned to Loudon,- readtag through the 
case in the train, and in London the Special Branch at Scotland 
Yard rod others worked upon' the precise wording of the 
charge. These matten occupied the whole of January 3tss and 
Pebruary tst By February and they were ready to move. 

Security preferred not to make die arrest inode Harwell, 
where still nothing was known of die invesrigaboo. Instead 
they decided to get Fwchr qiifetky to London, and die bear 
wayi of doing tbit was Cot Perrin f* telephone Fuchs and ask 
him eo 00 me up for a further interview. The arau wbdd taka 
place at Perm's office at Shdl-Mot House. Perrin agreed to 
do this, though as a layman he lacked tome of security's en- 
thusiasm for die ides. Hit only stipulation was that if Fuchs 
was going to he arrested in his office be, Perrin, should not be , 
present. He got through to Fuchs by phone on the morning 
of February and and said: 'Can you oosne up again this after- 
noon?' Fucfas agreed, and suggested a train from Didoor which 
would get into Paddington around a.30 pun.; it was a journey 
, of link more dun an hour. 

It was arranged then that Commander Leonard Butt of 
Scotland Yard should be present in Perrin t room at a.jo p.m. 
with the charge and a warrant for Fuchs's arrest. Perrin, tonvc^- 
whai restlessly, took up position in hit office at a. jo, and then 
for half an hour nothing whatever happened. Perrin phoned 
M 9 


security and was amoed that Bart wa cm hi* way. At dim 
o'clock Perrin’* secretary phoned through to ay that Fuchs 
>»vl arrived. P e rr in gave instructsoot that Fuda shook! be kept 
in his outer office until Burt appeared and in some agitation 
he telephoned security once again. - ' '•>' •' ' 

Finally a 3 jo pan. Burt arrived with a police inspector and 
they were shown at once into Porin'* room— the delay, had 
been caused by last-minute arrangements over the wording of 
the charge. They then sent for Fuchs who had been waiting 
all this time m the adjoining room. Perrin introduced. him V 
quickly to Burt and then slipped away into another room. 
Bun read out the charge at once, and told Fuchi hc waa nhdeb * 
arrest. Fuchs made no comment. He sal down in Perrins chain 
and then asked if he could see Perrin hirtisrl£ <wi, ' 

Bun agreed and brought Perrin hack into die. room again/ 
F uchs 's face had suddenly gone grey. Now at >Ust the who lb . 
elaborate dream-edifice had collapsed, and looking directly at 
Benin be made his final absurd and touching aide. arar.'iYou 
malim what dw will mean at Harwell 3 <0 bshiry-ii v'i M 
, The officers noted that down and took, him away to. Barw -£■ 
Street Police Station.! ../•«».■! vi vh..;i v.-t;,. oj ufidr;; 

„ 3 1 nin.'i .-.:upH tj trijfto. sent/rsa ttijq 

.,1 , t (jtrjyJ. ‘to hadjnl'jct ncurtpl t is.^uodi *iib 

■ j^.fi tVM r^'.duqu' .vl«|o til t .s.'ihi vdl .trjpmttdtjfl 'I; 

*1 .ttbvt'i ,xl ddm louxn# ad*»* 311103 /?• 

;,U uo'wnwbt ii nhitH tu.rht.Krtdi J<*j .vnswiq. 

. nth ntttft q« .a&'r.K* feet* *>«.. yinwirM 10 

iivif'V J ute^Anis-x* a 

: vn*»Hi-u.e i ,.m q •>, 

* ( <t> . .. .;. . v.;,» ..VvAj* ««W %*»•• 

,<rj.q Pi x H t»»om UmuUhtr.y 
'mhos .lutaT »»>*, swirl 
indi .*;.$** »i»1(to.*idmsihai^.qii iocs 
trxv-bj u<sviJh^W* 4 ;W 3 Arf« ui <4 



-aj»nqr-;it'l' Jivs-stti ;B'/<gT*r,« *kh (*$&•■« ;>’*h 

v » . "1 w< tl 1 ->M .■*.**0 

; * hrim* wfj”; ’• 

tmiljiak >r> tytirtnq Mm 

•'<b«rt. whdkaaf^hridW-Mdjlfc dad ;** pffw *ah uctnrHtu id. 
\>mk Uvd ‘Jfoiawbiwwt T «*r Jt .10 >-jjM.^tb btfr.JttvMjt* 
Jen «l..datP , ,quhhtt>Hlfl|i£ hJBW 'i*&r > 0 ; W«i w 

jfcrid;- swt.y lilartfWfcqtila^ridX. - niuitml hit 

Vfitiiuli.i airl vshiwl oBl'Miohusq ylaca.tvdiKh L»x -HcoixuT. 




; dam. bat the eonfcuion w as do t giro in court. Tie prow- 
i f OBM» Mr- Humphrey*, said this: 

*Tbe jbM of Fndv may possibly be unique and create a , . 
W*i precedent in the world of psychology. It ii den from 
. Im mmmmi that we hare half of his mind beyond the reads 
1 of raaoa and the impact of facts. The other half lived in a - , 
world of uonnal idarioushipt and friendship with his ool- ,: 1 ! 
Ingas and hnman loyalty. This dual personality has been ■£- 
oandoody and deliberately produced. He broke his mind in . 
two, deacrihmg it as controlled sthixopbnaia. He has. pro- 
t in limn-lf a d>wlr wpmp le of the immortal duality id 
English htmtuie,JekyU and Hyde^’ ' ' ■!.■.. ! vdi, 

Fuchs again had nothing to say and bt was committed foe V 1 
trial at the Old Bailey. - » -.:*r ■ u. i . .1 -mia -n.. 

Three weeks then went by while Fuchs was held at Bruton • 
p tisan, and then on March ist he appeared before die Load 
Chief Justice. Lord Goddard, in the tame court in winch Allan ■ *:;?“/’■ j 
Noon May had been tried and sentenced four years before. jKi 
The case had now attracted very wide atcention in the news* 
papen. They recorded the appearance of the Lord Chief Jua* ' 

bee, with his scarlet and ermine, coming into court behind the 
sword-bearer and the mace-bearer in their medieval costumes, 
and die hush in the crowded court as he settled into his chair 
under the sword of Justice. They recorded* the presence of the 
Duchess of Kent and a number of ocher notable people in 
court; and that a Mha Gieder Wagner, a cousin of the prisoner 
and his only relative in England, was there too. They noted 
that fadu was attended by a doctor, chat he looked pale, that 
throughout the bearing his eyes remained fixed «n. the bench 
and that he made no sign of any kind. • >i! cic-.i >1. ;■ ... 

But there was no great drama in court that day, nodhng so 
anuadotsal at the extraordinary nature of the problem itsdf 
The case was over in an hour and a half and Shanked was the 
only witness. Yet those ninety minutes must have been for 
Fuchs one of the strangest s nnrlim a xei any mam ha* .ever 






Lon! Gtxfcford: ‘lhare read thb statement with very great 
caM more t han mt I cannot undersfcmd thii metaphysical 
Mbmtthy or whatever you lakp to call it I am noc concerned 
CtfTitTl am concerned that thb man gave away secrets of 
ufal importanee to this country. He stands before me a* a 
me manand not relying ou the disease of schizophrenia or 

‘if your Lordship docs not think that the 

■ate of mind a roan aco under il relative to sentence •' 

|«d Goddard: ‘A nan in that Hate of mind u one of 
die tnotf dangerous that thia country could have within its 

** 1 j^ ^atW-Bennett: ‘1 have to endeavour to put before 
«our Lordship ihk man as he b, knowing that your Lordship 
dnot going to vial him lavagdy. but justly, both in the 
interests of the State and the interests of this man, and I can 
only try to explain what your Urdship has aid you foil to 
nndmond. Though I foil in the end. 4 can do no more, but 
do it I must There was acting in his mind a sieve whereby, 
with regard to the fim count, he would only tell things he 
fcW out himself He b a soenwt, a penriUnd-paper man, 
and it >> good to hear the Attorney tay that its not mhu 
Mwer to makcan atom bomb and hand it over to foe Russians 
Leo pve away a mighty secret of that sort In I9 «Jk g»w 

1 am not going to confuse this case with long medical terms, 
fie h noc mad. He is lane. But he b a human being and Aar 
n what lam trying to explain/ 

Curds-Bamatt explained bow Ac neswofT^ns m^g^ 

on his return to England die sieve dosed up. He fim gave the 
gdbrmanon beouue Russia was an ally and after the war it 
ww only logical for him to continue to do so. ■ 

*A scientist.' Curds^Bennett continued, ‘is in dm ponikm 
_bc b taught, or teaches himself, or learns, that A pirn. B 
1S& 


eq mh C. If he b told tomorrow that it b A mfcnar B that 
equals C he doe* not believe it But your sensible dozen or 
po li tician, moving in the affair* of die world,' told that, would 
agree with bock He has to. But the change of pohdcal align* 
meno is not the business of scientists, for scientists are not 
always politically wise. Their minds move along straight lines 
without the flexibility that some others have.' ' " 

Finally, Curth-Bennett said, Fuchs had recanted. ‘There 
you have this man being logical, in my tubmbsum, having 
decided to tell everything, tdls everything, makes it about as 
bad for himself as he cm. and provide* the whole of the case 
against him in this court. There is not one piece of evidence 
produced in die case which is not the result of the written and 
oral atatements he made to Mr. Skardon in December and 

^foT^hea- evidence was produced. Lord Goddatd told 
Fucfo he waa ocmvicted and asked him if he had anything to 
say. Fuchs then gave the only public statement he has made 
since hit arrest He sad: - • ‘ • '• ; . . , 

\ ‘My Lord, I have committed certain crimes for winch I am 
charged and I expect sentence. I have ako committed some 
other crima which are not crime, in the eyes of the law- 
crone* against my friends — and when I asked my coumd to 
put certain focts before you I did not do k because I wanted to 
lighten my sentence. I did it in order to atone for those other 

CI Thave had a foir trial and I wbh to dunk you and my 



counsel and my solkiton. I also wish to thank the Governor 
md hb staff of Brirtoo prison for the considerate treatment 
they have given me.‘ ' ' 

- This was Lord Goddard's sanuning*tq>: 


‘In ipj j. fleeing from political pcnecuoon in Germany, you 
pyA advantage of the right of asylum, or (he privilege of 
asylum, which ha* always been the boost of dm country so 
people persecuted in their own country for their pobiol 


U7 


I 
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»— Yoa betrayed (be hospitality and protection give 
to yQQ tuy Ac gMKtt treachery. 

‘In 1941. in mam foe your offer to put at the service of this 

a&um, you were granted British nationality. From 
Ax moment, regardlos of your oath, you started to betray 
aecren of vital importance for the purpose of furthering a 
political onxd held in abhorrence by the vast majority in this 
ootntry. your object being to strengthen that creed which 
wx then known to be inimical to ail freedom-loving countries. 

‘ There are (bur matters which seem to me to be the gravest 
of your crime. In the fust, by your conduct you have 
Ac right of asylum which this country has hitherto 

Dare wc now give shelter to political refugees who 

may be follower* of this pernicious creed and disguise tbem- 
K j yo anti rk^r, treacherously bite the hand that feeds them? 

* Secondly, you have betrayed not only the projects and in- 
inborn of your own brain foe which this country was paying 
-you and "billing you to live in comfort in return for your 
promises of secrecy. You have also betrayed the secrets of 
ocher workers in this field of science, not only in this country, 
but in Ac United States, and thereby you might have caused 
Ac gtvvest suspicion to fell on Acre you fdsdy (reared as 
ftknds and who were misled into trusting you. 

‘Thirdly, you might have imperilled the good relation! be- 
tween dA country and the great American republic with 
wlricb Hu Majesty b aligned. ' 

•And fourthly, you have done irreparable and incalculable 
)nnn both to this land and to the United States, and you did 
it, x your Basement shows, merely for the purpose of further^ 
ing your political creed, for I am willing to assume you have 
pot done it for gain. 

. * Your statement which has been read sbowt to me the depth 

ofadfdecrptkxi into which people like yourself can foil Your 
(rime to me is only thinly diffesronaicd from high treason. In 


i 


this country we observe rigidly the rale oflaw. xidxudbA 
caQy it is not high treason, to yod xe tux 'tried for Ait' 
offence. 1 • - . - •-••• • * 

*1 have now to assets dbe'penalty which it isrightlAould 
impose. It is not so much for pu n is hm ent that I impose k, for 
punishment can mean nothing to a man of yostr mentabty. - 
‘My duty is to safeguard this country, and how can I be - 
sure that a man, whose mentality is shown in As* s t uet a mc 
you have made, may not, at any other mi nute, al low tome 
curious working of your mind to lead yon further to betray 
secrets of the greatest possible vahse and importance to this 
land? " - ' j 

‘The maximum sentence which Parliament has ordained mfl ; . 

this crime is fourteen years’ imprisonment, and that is the am- ^ ■ 

twice I pass upon you.’ . ' 

Without any further word or any risible display of emm£. ” 

Fuchs left the dock. 

This rime no one cune forward to protest against Ae ■} , 

twice as they had done in the case of Allan Nunn May. 

Acre was a very sober feeling that something had happened' ' 
here which was beyond the power of any court to punt* or ^ f 
correct It was not just a question of the 
the intriguing duality of the Communist mind. The who 
question of British security was invoked- How for had security’ io';;. 
slipped? How many other Fuchses were running around hi »e> 4? 

British and American laboratories? How was it possible that / y- ^.V, .. 
a traitor could walk through all the security barrios in Btlg- >’ /• 
land and America and for years, without anyone befog Ae 

Several events followed rapidly. On 3 March 1950 Ae 
prime Minister. Mr. Attlee, saw Sir Percy Siilitoe, Ae head 
of M. 1 .J, in Downing Street, and Ac documents in the case 

1 hi En&Und the chirgr of high traJCE, foe whkh tbe pcniky it dcuk. 

on only be made .gun* s ostor who sxm m enemy. Fnd» gave «- 
forenoon only » so ally. r . 


?r 

! •ft'Afanetm* Thh wccaa more convesuendy dal wan 


VB‘‘. m hsk ofdtar shad been in contact with him— a daim 
'f ■ AMwmio bfcoady and duldnhly disc that one. wooden 
fH.-'P why they cm bothwd so «sU*- On M arch soth d* J«nt 
U*u J Vr : i Pnmrv rnmmirtec met m.Washingwra 


den to Skanko and the second, tocbikal coohadoo to Pw^'^ 
rmTh*<Mmmimwa»mdiqw«ds »*» dtdrman. Scnatoc jjO 

■X M M ^4ahoo./ih«cbdVA.hunt to 

^ begun t»fccdaiid»of d* Alk^^>r^ V ^ v: 

Fuchs m pnsonw** repeatedly questioned and shown hua^ *:' 
‘’Arab of photograph* .** ‘'. kBe * ■*** ,4' 

.EjdjSldtPy JooWlIikfc Heactuaariwiedc^a^^- | 

l* MaphiofHatry Gold, say »ghc bad dever ram torn betoesl, £<>?■ 
;V» Tht> &BJ. Voaraotntad • upom CohL They sent “*o “ea,* ; ^ 



boke down. It « hftmtd that ^^W***®^ 
word came from Bng&ndi that frsehshsd hfcn fi fitd Cold at, , 
last from »omc toot*»pi<**trq| qfhbft *&h M hpdPhW' , 

"^J goU the trail cbm led raj to 

itosenberp, sad other* in the Amcncaji tpy rieg, 4n England, 
where a similar host was in progress, it was fcpnd that moB; 
of Fuchs’s ooo tacts had already decamped to Soviet Germany. 
About this time also, Fuchs's «|der h«*hcr, Geihi»rdt^ ww 
expelled from. Switzerland. Hq ytpot Ip the Soria tqac and 
: died th gr. ^ J i klj P. : - ll t' 

to Wormwood Scrub*. His special privilege* as a pnmnerwait- 
- iog trial wcre stopped, and he was pufinto paten aim, 

■ Three months later, on June 47th. he was sent to Stafford Gaol 
in Stafli^rddunv jmd dm be has rcmamed cw* smce. He has 
n Wl pp3tihcd V right of appeal and be has made no effort 
i tq b**f his case ^pnewod. After this brief jsaage through the 
J'OTtar^d .as fc?PPf«* »4 PP* p«»=ss of Uw thc-casc 
r t. was . fowling '<y a , model of its kind— he vanished almost 
| republic jpra awate of him. though % left behind m 

I qra>fi*^4kldofmisgtvma I 

p> jMdhr^ot q*m Fuchs himsdfcouMdescstotheprocem 
f- qthk P“d CO his arrest, when scene at any tare of hit jjhma* 
Jj}W« hrpkeo ,st U*ft- Those ysho saw him in pnsoo immo- t 
: 4»rejy afrowards we struck by the improvement in Ids 
i£'i appearance. ^C passed die mouth between his fit* appearance 
? ^Bp^fcre^^hutanenmB^ 

\: v£ d^4wwnf which usually overtakes a man who realm 
k : #M V*A » ^knpw jK.lBS gcsra fct good, and that 

k W JwfcW MP h», P». English gsol,d«e*e wa^ 

$ nswar,thc,rcn>ora« powibduy of him having to has # lynct- 
| ^^mmpoity. But he was aware 





v&mtM « Id* mm, *A, to ta. 
vW fttttttoft Ww W**h* wfole I* "» *wa<t»g toJ ir *ar far 
sWA* m |liv» turn funlxr wSotmuuMt. He «* «£** . 
s^MW HMlkbf Uhtlil give away h» ««» *^e Ram 1 
tottlh^riWV Setvke, and he wa» »< parao ^T 8P°d * *** 
iMs^wW^Uyt Um * 1*1 date* and pbas; «fll »«t* A* ! 
*c w*i wady to help ** much a he could. 
the atvwwuwnt fin ‘thoae other crime*’, k » dutixftd if Fod* 

k» ewr idiuUerd to himieK the fiiD eaea of *chann he h** j 

dw wkty, tny more than chc.Gmron* twU he goe » 
admit their guilt in the last war. But of'duw «*her cam s'. 
of hi* private treason, hit betrayal of bn i nure d iaa r biendv 
hr was acutely conscious at this tunc. He «t* n> them at 
Wth. Prisoners in British gaol* are not alfcrwed (bancam 
prrrt. but he did the best be could wit h a tootiA^pp ioo nib 

and dvryAd reveal hoe and there dm he was gptng tbroogb 
a moment of truth. He raid he had begun * l*-«» 
co undentand affection. A* a boy m Germany he bad always 1 ; 
joined himself to other atudeam becaure thm polmcal betefa 

mated them for their own taka. 

> mean* to an end ; now he ynt beginning to tec 

¥. smdmhttnsanandtewunotcasyfor^^ 

3,- ( t i «b* mm othm knew when they ^ 

Jr jwll tUatd dm W fiknd* would 

i- r^j ^W»»d*,lKrt**;4ldi* 

flit 

life *” "2 «SuwT » 3*kfc « 


great integrity and intelligence. Sciential of the tfikhwian of 
Professor Pricrb were unlikely to be much affected, but it was 
impossible to avoid feeling dur Fuchs had cast suspicion upon 
them alL A* Lord Goddard had suggested, who in England 
would trust aliens after this? All teiendsts were hit, and the 
refugees most of a4> . .. . . ■ . . . j 

Pcieris, however, fieat to Fuat* in prison dirccdy be beard 
the new* Co ice how be could help to straighten out Ac mat 
for Harwdh for scientists, for the British, for Fuchs and 
p* > erybodyi-^h c ' Tbeye.were other visitors too, aflof whom 
; Mrilm undermined in some, way by Ais treachery ;aod 
•Wt. p^jhapS; Aoe painful, tpcetingt were Ac ^nost salutary things 
; ^ dffiC could ha^ happened to Fuchs, for they must have revealed 
i } |>. *■ .tftihpa/ 4»t . diens a re people in .tjsp- world who are always 
tnfiy«d,hy 4 dutit*»,.^t)d who^U^egard ftjttdship as a m, 

ImwN. f* 1 bqwy4 They found** 

■§$•!# H:M PUtu^mem, He 

had ;W> ^phunflwfrb*.^ ti> 1pm. Ch* < 

• * ofhis^wap frieuds pwAim it* -Bruton befoje the trial Ha 
V»; Still, at that stage, was entitled* 
could-bu^pgare^ and ..aoto 

r 4 : : t that he Aonkj be.«,jmn» a*MMt 'Where^ 

- :• you; slewing, y»a£, W yo« gettip^.-to cal. JUWfrjM ®N'* 

. Vi’,/. He ajjswered: 'It’a.no* had. iWyrr 

na5 : tyme, who M ,Ww»W*i 

•.$$" W.M-rA'j »\> ru-yf .htl^5f i ,<■»)* s : -.* * v V 



pace, bat dut was not a subject which is easy to learn, as 
Rick himself taw, at the age of thirty-eight. It is even impos- 
nbfe to learn if one remains fixed in the belief that the indi- 
vidual will is a law to itself, and that one’s conscience must be 
one’s guide no matter what harm one does to anybody else. 
In FuJu’s book there was no allowance for the feet that one's 
conscience may be shining bright but one’s ignorance of what 
is tight and wrong may be appalling. He succeeded in utterly 
confounding Polonius’ philosophy that if you arc true to your- 
• self then it must follow as die night the day you cannot then 
be false to any man. Fuchs, according to his lights, had been 
true to himself and he had ended up in a welter of falsehood. 
He deliberately created a double life for himself, the two pans 
of which were entirely different and contradictory. It was im- 
possible to be true to himself because he had two selves, each 
waning against die other. Truth fell down a deep well be- 
tween these two selves, and it is still to be wondered whether 
or not Fuchs has yet succeeded in dredging it up again. The 
more one contemplates his mind the more it fades into a 
limbo of frightful indecision where the free will becomes 
chained and determinism becomes free. 

With Fuchs in mind it is interesting to read, if only as. a 
literary curiosity, die confession of Dr. Henry Jekyll in Robert 
Loub Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll <md Mr. Hyde, for it bears some 
remarkable resemblances to Fuchs's own confession. Hence it 
ome about’. Dr. Jekyll says, ’that I concealed my pleasures; 
and that when 1 reached years of reflection, and began to look 
around me. and take stock of my progress and position m the 
world, 1 stood already committed to a profound duplicity of 
|fe Many a man would have blazoned such irregularities as 
1 was guilty of; but from die high views I set before me, I 
regarded and hid them with an almost morbid sense of shame, 
k was thus rather the exacting nature of my aspirations, than 
my particular degradation in my faults, that made me what 
I was. and, with even a deeper trench than in the majority of 
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men, severed in me those provinces of good ad I® wfciA 
divide and compound man's dual nature. . . . Though » pro- 
found a double-dealer, 1 was in no sense a hypocrite; both 
sides of me were in dead earnest; I was no more myself when 
1 laid aside restraint and plunged in shame, dual when I 
laboured in the eye of day, at the furtherance of knowledge Of 
the relief of sorrow and suffering.' 

These and other passages might almost have been put in *• 
evidence by the defence at Fuchs's trial, to establish the net 
that there is a duality in all men, and that the real nature of 
Fuchs’s crime was that he encouraged his duality to the point 
of treason, and ended in a state of complete confusion, it was 
no wonder then that after his trial, as the weeks in prison went 

by, he began to search for some way out of the mate by study-' 

ing philosophy. ' . ;r ' ’ ‘ ^ ‘ 

He approached philosophy at a hard gaDop.' l* a boy will 
plunge into Robinson Crusoe or a bhie-uodting diimi offer 
Kafka. First he began to wonder whether his confession had . 
really accomplished anything at all beyond helping M.L j. h ■ . 

had destroyed himself and his relationship with his friends;* ^ 
and nothing seemed to have taken its place. He sent fear, and 
was allowed to have. Kant’s philosophy and many books of 
other philosophers, Greek, German. French, and E nglish. 

These he absorbed with religious attention and in gfwt qtnnb- 
ties; his first real secretion of philosophy since his 1 student 
reading of Karl Marx. It produced strange but not unexpected 
results. He attempted to relate philosophy, >spcdaHy Kan*, to 
quantum physics. • ’ - 1 ’ , 

He read Dickens and said in a lemt to a friend that he was' 

quite bowled over by the opening sentence of A Tele of Two 
Cities. That sentence, an apostrophe upon the violent opposites of 

life in 1 775, must indeed have a strong appeal to thesehiaophrenk 

mind. It reads; ’It was the best of times, it was the worn of 
times, it was the age of wisdom, it was the age of foolishness, 
it was the epoch of belief, it was the epoch of incredulity, k 
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was tt*Bea»8fKgbt,ttww the season ofdarkness, it was the 

axing of hope, it was the winter of despair, we bad everything 
before us. we had nothing before us, we were all going direct 
to Heaven, we were all going direct the other way— in short, 
the period was so far like the present period that some of its 
•phonos nwitfwf on its being received, for good or for evil, 
in the superlative degree of comparison only/ A world, in 
fins; wixst everything was either black or white and nothing 
bay in between; and there was no finality anywhere. The world 
ofrpja , i • !,• 

. Then jxeatndy. in the. gloom of prison, he began to com- 
pose poetry, in English and with a Tennysonian flavour. He, 
wrote awi posted .thcresufa off to iris friends. Of his/ 
Own case he wrote less and less. What die was there to say? 

To Henry Arnold, the security officer at Harwell, iris atti-, 
tnde was: Don’t blame yourself that I .deceived you- Blame 
Sofa, r^nwt , Man. and' all die other . Communists. I was 
affection at Harwell I was already changing. I was 
beginning to tee the deep-rooted firmness of the English and 
that; decent way of life,I would have come to you in the; 
oxl whatever happened and I would have told you what l 
tpddone, 

There is probably some truth in this, for Fuchs had % deep, 
regard for Arnold. ,Tbc idationsbip between the two men is, 
j y.U-1 m tmeresring study in the field of counter-cspioruge. , 
Arnold from d^ first had iud a general reservation in his mind 
abotx Ftjrbs, Jr baldly amounted toa,suspician; he simply felt 
that if anyone at Harwell was betraying secrets then it was 
rove likely to be Fuchs than anybody die. So from 1946 on- 
wards he dehhttstrly cultivated Fuchs's friendship. At first 
Fndb did not respond very eagerly, and it was Arnold who : 
had to mkc all the approaches. Then, Iritle by little, Fuchs 1 
begin m come round, and . by 1949 4 genuine httuaacy had 
grown up between them. It was the kind of mrunacy—per- 
hapa traw is the , better word— that etna between .oppowQWr 


who see that they sire implacably committud / 

each other. Such relationships can be more lucid and en- 
during than those based upon emodoual liking; and the fesstd*^ 

enemy becomes at last more trustworthy than the tempera- 
mental friend. .. 

By 1949 Fuchs found himself in a hopeless poodon. far Of 
then he wanted to give up the struggle; he wanted » wwpt 
Arnold’s friendship m Mt> and come over to Arnolds sjdri 
But he could not bring himself to nuke an open avowal *0 
his friend of the appalling things he had done. This w » the 
P^mr where Arnold, having to some meat prepared Fuche 
for his conversion and confession, handed him over to Skar- 
don; and Fuchs, no doubt, found it a good deal easier to con- 
fess to a stranger whom he had not personally betrayed over a 
long period of time, si .< H i; 1 

And now that it was aB over, now foe poison had gathered 
and burst, Fuchs began to dneover that Arnold had no per- 
lotul bitterness against hurt! It was Arnold who wound np 
Fuchs’s estate at Harwell He sold the grey saloon MG or 
(which Fuchs had bought from Professor Skinner}: He 
posed of the furniture, the clothes, and the books in prefab ty; 
he setded Fuchs’s debts and deposited for him the three or four 
hundred pounds which were lefr. One thing; however, Arnold 
could not bring himself to sell or keep, and that was a pnsmer. 
uniform with a patch on the back which Fuchs had worn as 
an internee in Canada. He had kept it all these years® a trunk 
under hit bed. Arnold wrote to Fuchs in prison and told him 
he proposed » bum it Fuchs indifferently agreed and that was 
one more bit . of the past dot was gone for good. 

The Fuchs case was considered jua once again at a public 
hearing in December 1950, wben the Deprivation of Cmatss- 
dup Committee debated upon whether or not Fuchs should be 
deprived of his British emsmship. Fuchs did noter enrise bis 
right to appear before the committee nor was he represented. 

However, he presented a letter in which he argued that there 
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amid be hdc doubt as to where h» loyalties now lay. If his 
ririmwhi p was. to be taba away from him as a punishment, 
dm he had nothing to say, even though he was already serving 
the maximum sentence. But he did not think the matter would 
be regarded as a punishment. He could not ask the Secretary 
of State to accept an assurance : of loyalty from himself, ; bra he 
suggested the opinion of M-Lj and the Director of Public 
Prosecutions should be obtained. He had made his confession, 
be said, of his own free will after Sir John Cockcroft had asked 
him to resign from Harwell but had offered to retain him as 
a consultant. He had co-operated loyally with Mi. 5 and the 
FJJ.L since his arrest, and he had done this without any threat 
or promise having been made to him. > •' 

Fuchs very much wanted to retain his ddaaohip. It ' was 
dear that he felt that here in England his loyalties had become 
fixed at last. To dirtnat him now was to go against the frets. 
However, when he heard that the authorities were bound by 
the law and that they were determined upon taking hit 
nationality away, he did not press the matter. Bur he was much 
J iamt d. The Order went through and was published in the 
London Gazette in February ipji. 

These were among the last contacts Fuchs has hid from 
prison with the outside world. From time to time there have 
been reports that he was being re-employed on atomic energy 
research but dns is not so. He remains at Stafford Gaol, some- 
thing of a celebrity among the other prisoners but in no sub- 
stantial way differing from them as far as his privileges and 
treatment go. He is sewing canvas mailbags. He corresponds 
less and less with his friends as he sinks back into a world where 
there is no free will and where the conscience is supplanted by 
steel ban. He is liked among the other prisoners. Those who 
have emerged from gaol speak of his quietness and of his 
generosity in sharing his cigarettes. If he earns the maximum 
rrmnsion of sentence dot good conduct — and it seems likely 
that he will— his release will take pbceaboi* 196a 
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b is a remarkable thing that nearly iQ the people wbo came 
into contact with Fuchs for the fine rime during the period of 
his attest and his trial were immensely impeened by him. They 
did not regard him as a political imbecile, nor as a charlatan, 
nor as a criminal anarchist, although he might truthfully have 
been called by all those names. They thought him very reason- 
able. Those who knew nodjing ofihis work at a physicist sriQ 
respected him for his serious intelligence in other matters, and 
some of them gtew to like him vety much. It is pethaps all too 
$asy qo ftqd virtues,^ a. broken man fbt.no one oeed be jolous 
of him any longer, Napoleon on Elba fr a much more lympa- 
' tficqc figure than Napoleon at Austerhtx. Fuchs was not a bore, 
not; a boaster non 00 ward, h required a certain type of courage 
to take up his Russian contacts* again in England. after Nunn 
tylay had been caught and he contemplated suicide very frilly 
at the time of his investigation. But there arc circumstances 
tthep bis more difficult to rgetj fuicitfe than to succumb to it 
—and this may have been , such a, case. Fuchs w*» always 
governed by his brain, not by his ctporiooa, and there seems to 
be no reason to doubt him when he says that be realized that 
suicide would have offered no solution at all, cither for himself 
or the people at Harwell or anybody , else, though just poanbly 
it might have been politically coriveuiqit. .. 

However, at the rime of the trial and fixjloqg afterwardsi 
few people were conccrped over 4* personal problems of 
Fuchs’s life, or what he was going to do with it sow. that he 
had been caught. He had raised much bigger issues. It leaned 
to many that treason had come much closer to the ordinary 
lives of ordinary people than it had ever done before. In the. 
phrase of Rebecca West, ' a vast gap had been knocked in the 
hedge*, and which of us was going to be able to trust anyone 
else, entirely, ever again? In other words, Fuchs had com- 
mitted the crime which society is least able to forgive: he had 
made society distrust itself And for that be was luted. . , . 



n° connexion whatever with Harwell or science — he was an 
Italian dtixen Hying in Italy— will, Pootecorvo laid, he felt' 
itosrity oogbt to know about him. ■ 1 


Pontecorvo was something of a figure at Harwell. He had 
**riv«l there kss than eighteen months before to take up a 1 
pt« at a senior principal toemtfV officer, but in that time he 
had established himself as one of the moat buoyant and like- 
able people an the s t a ti o n. Atomic scientists are not excess- 


Ooo% light-hearted men ^as a ndc^and perhaps Pootecorvo 

b the worth of some ofhii older cofleagoe* he was the'Ramcri 
N>nno *JT e ’* * dark “»» of medium height, very good- 


looking, and with charming, tyclymanraxi. He wa»the ea*»o-^ . I 

vert who made friends easily, Ik flirted mildly at tk erduaty jj 

pattic*, and he talked adroitly and well. The Pootecorvo* were i 

omwandy hard up and that was . became he was entirely. f 

g^erout aed carelea with his money— he said once that he, * £ 

- never, counted the notes in hit wallet so that be th«^U not - ij' 

Worry if he ki« it. He wasjenown to everyone at Harwell at, 

‘ ;i; 'Ponte* or Bruno. - .■ , . •, , ' 

- Ie » * stable .drag that when Nunn May and Fuchs were 
, attested and their friend* hadgot over their first wnni.lnBwi( 

^ 1°°!^ **4 Iwwnbeted many link things, many, 

' oddities in the c h ar acte rs of. the two men; and m the end dyy 
agreed, yn, they could have been ttaitota, they could have 
done it. But in the caw of PuBipcosrvp.tbey are utterly baffled.. 

There seems to have J»m such an, artlqpoca. and frankness 
about him, his comings and gongs were to wdl known over 
so many years, that hn friends null cannot bring themselves \ 

to accept any really sinister reason foe his disappearance. Thcyj ‘ j 

■agree that if a spy must choose a disguise then this son of cans-, -J 

fire manner would be an excellent one; but they found Pc«te- 
corvo’s performance too flawless to have been anything but' ' 
genuine. For them die picture ofPantccorvo as a traitor simply; ; 

does not fit the facts; it would be just as rational to bdievtj \ * 

that Einstein was a secret baby-killrr or due Stalin .was, in j 

reality, a fox-hunting gentleman from the thiscs. ;. i ! 

There were hn larinm. his enthusiasms, bis ««iinml inari 
spons i bilitifs, and above all his tennis. He was a fervent tennis- 
player, much given to dathing up to the net. It was generally ' 
understood that he had once won the singles championship of 
Italy and before the war he and one of his brothers bad played 
with King Gustav of Sweden on the Riviera. There was too 
his passion for motoring. Soon after his arrival at Harwell he 
bought himself a new Standard Vanguard and in this hr fa ke d 
about the Berkshire downs and be was welcome wherever he 
went 
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' If thangh^Oa foouicdHfeY^ \ • 

Tttc.'tbsy'saigfcs ce rt ainl y hsvego; escvjhejp fines 
tkaofotim^ Except n die cm of lelama whoofcw wa«y - 

*** ***'*** 1 “^ tyct e*w««d; Aetewerojo* tws ■ ." 

J|rat Ae-godt* t hatmutt mmo&ed tome how bate and cbe ttkm ' 

' The tom fix die moat put imt kiC A tamp 

« ttxkk ig-bwte, and a Dutdt dutr Mood is the li vin g s 
<me ^ e ^ room wt$ fimiidxd in r eaym a rie o o cifi wt , 

;^^^^M««teine P^ettnrM^d.very ' fcvT&fcndi and when yhe 
•fflgffig' l c pp mad mlmctt Other fkmillci at Harwell ihc war o ft en wry .;' 
,'^Mf tkfmte#&<4kppueo* (admen. Yet ihc m aprcoy gbt ; : 

|t*i»dffl*ttiiftgbl<^^ round ScandntavMn &oe^ddi ' ■ . ■ 
^|||. widaaiet! «ydL' t-dtin «toutb;>a»d the Egttfe of a boy: leap- . 

pearwax dw Waa-the aeoepaed'kfc* of a Nordic open-air girl .. 

Vl'ti v and one would hrtethoaghf that themigfc* have eqoyad the r, ' 
:f%p-,*ctaih us* v-m *.if L l '■.<■/■ 

- It'Wm perh*p»>nothing rtaarbble that Manatee Amdd . .Vf . 
•'?}?•.- krwbeen «o painfully thy, ondcknriy the- loved herlanband .; ; 
- and ■ preferred to be with him and die children rather than ■ v. ! i 
f- aaryanealaa. But than* were people* Harwell who had known! 

• **“ Pontecoivoa in Canada daring the warand n men at the ■ i 

family arrived in England in 1949 they vet attack by 
^““ge th« h»d come over them. Pontecotr v O teemed to have ^ 

■if aged wmtwhat aad very - quickly. Marianne'* tbyndakad -.V 
■■/:: developed into aonashing * good deal mote; it ana almoat » : '-V' 
diou^die ' ttti c fi ii ghtniad.^ '•!«* s-mu 

I However, ythete thinga earned u> great co mmen t' atHar- , * 

thareooiplialtedjtgttwandaj^fixmdfiirittttthepmaent. • 

’i:' -it'; k wta known (hat Marianne wa» Swednh, that Pontecorvo 
' w* kalian, and that tomewhere in the background there wat a 
numerous flock of brother* and listen in the Pooteeorvo Gundy. 



Upon the sul**t of politics Pootrewvo was * hopeless 
talks, far ha had nothing to say. Like Fuck, whom be knew 
slightly bet addons talked to {the Fochs group, one suspeos, 
wa» a tele too highbrow apd mo serious for Pootecocvo), he ■ 

dot fes colleagues particularly noticed was. dm he wm a " , ‘ v 
mighty job-humcT. He had hardy arrived at Harwell before 
he began angling lor university .chain in Italy.Amcrica, tad 
’ elsewhere. tn the spring of 1950 when he came to sc* Arnold 
with his information about his Communist brother, he > was 
inclining towards a job at Liverpool Univcnuy where Profc»> 
aor Skinner was now established • ■ • 1 

The fact that Fuchs was originally German did. not immcr ! 
dbeely mean that every foreign-bom scientist at Harwell came ' 
under smpirian. The duty of Arnold and the security o&cen ' 
was to take each case separately on its merits; and with Poom* r 
corvo there was certainly no cause for immediate alarm. He 
had not been engaged upon secret work for some time Cot 
bad he access to the vital experiments at Harwell, though he 
did see some of the secret paper*. The fact that Pontccotvo ; 
had a Communist brother was important but it proved nothing. 

Not having pomatum of a private army of investigators, 

British seemiry was in ira position to send men running ^11 
over Europe to chock ftp on the family histories of every * 
acientist displayed by, the Government. However, they could 
and did go through Pontecorvo’i record again, new sources 
of mfbnnatian opened flp, India the aid they were left with ’ 
a «oty which was on* mote object kajon fa the fact that, the • 
evfl of Holer and Musiolini still liyesqo sod flourishes in. the f 

mmtm fiftn. -,.- . ,-.,0 J t -V 

Brano Patneooruo waa hortf m Pisa on aa August, mb' 
hSlBagri fm f fe frafly i ^ ^at m g the mom ^ 
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expect, things happened more gendy under the Irilta mi ' 
than ip Germany, and the story of die Pcn tt corvos is leas , 
drastic, more blessed with compro mi se am^bummimdyi 
standing than the tragedy of the Fodnea. 1 • >•*!* • 

The father was Mammo Pontecotvo. born fa thc'rivrariri 
\ of last century, the medier vm Maria and- they weir hotl> 

Jew*. Massimo bad an interest in several brtitriJMl-rixinescaed 
'I ' with the textile trade and his affain floorisbedfor * timid.* AT 
;,v: all events he was able to bring up and educate « family of teat 

I hKm il iwymi n ^i TroWW a^dddltB lld Bruno VU • 

. the third or (bath child. ft it n e ce s sar y topresentdl that 
, : brothert and sfaterr Bke 'the- cast of apby-for they each have * . . 

1 some bearing on ffrotm'tttoty'Thcy co urino ahn that m owded 
•V. ' household iti Pisa (it was i twrMteirry building behind a high 
. garden wall dose to the Leaning Tbwer), following upon 000 - 
■it-i another to school and tttrver si ty, -utttif '1938. Then, withlhc.- - 
tint impending and ltif alliance to Hsder befog fixed, MuwoJ ■' 

% Ifni's hand came doWri on the jews; MtstimtiVbusinaa begin' 
toM, and the fitridy broke ope This is the poke when rie tin 

hew identify the chadmt by diridbg them htto two' grtw 

—those who came north to England arid thttit' who ufwWvM i 
ehewhere through the world. .ywc;'U 

Guido, the cldcst bcyy . led the etprifaW ltii BaghtiddHc ] 

1 was then aged thirty-two and he bad ah^tixddknt’moard #w: 
btolognt xnd a specialist In generic*. 1 '^e ritikd kk 9 Mmd^ r 
<- eventually, became a na tura l i zed Britiidy sdjtiflt ihrt i lj c 
thti-war, and n W a distingaishcd nWmhcrdf theGfa^w’, 
Lfarrertify staflMn 1 *** '•ihen things became ttifl aOn Sth 
i^Vcdt for'dse-fundy in Pisa, GiddoS^tiiigtrilsiud* 

ofhis sisters followed him to Britrin. ThebroAefriaaGiow*! . v 

. /: } David and^ am only tfah teen ^ ' 

\ ‘ an SR* and fctxnmWalimdm 194A He UbmiW t; 
profiarioo as an agricahund expett in England wow. v 



Th iMiirflii wn flif ind fr~* * — — w-U; Sc- 
reen when ha mhnl wra noted by the im m ig r a tka officers 
#&J the ha Mi m England ever nnce; but the remains an 
lofan o m e n . She was educated at Tunbridge Wells and else- , 
w here m soudnn England until sooa after the outbreak of 
war, when ibe went to Glasgow and there obtained her Matter 

rf Am degree with stttndJass hooouxi. With a wide knowr. 

ledge of European languages Anna Ponwcorvo has concern 
' (rated upon teaching and the holds a teaching post in England 

Laura Ponteoorvo, who 1 is older than Anna, became jt ■ 
naturalmcd British subject. She, too, studied in Britain, ,at first 
in Birmingham, and then at Edinburgh, where she stayed with 
Guido for a tunc. Early in the war she became a probationer 
nurse at London Hospital and she continued at various hos- 
pitals there until she qualified as a lister. In February 1950 she 
jomed the staff of the New End Hospital at Hampstead. Seven 
months later and about amouth after Bruno vanished, she too 
left England and she has not returned. It was her intention on 
leaving 10 take up a post in Italy with a society dealing with 
the care and welfare of children. She went first to Rome to 
the home of another surer and there, so far as is known, she 

These lour then were the British contingent: Quidp, t&e 
biologist; Giovanni David, the agriculturist; Anna, the Readier; 
sad Laura, the nurse. They arc all people of rxrrprioiui talent 
and (bough they met Bruno while he wa* in England, apd 
there were strong ties of affectum in this, as in every Italian, 
family, no word written here is . intended m question theft; 
loyalty in any way. Nooc of them has any explanation what-, 
ever of prono’s disappearance. , ... L . 

.. There remain the other four children who did not seek 
refuge in E ng la n d. These were Bruno (whom we shall cqitjp 
to in a moment), Paul (who went to the United States, is now 
an American arisen employed upon ptfcr research worfc* and 
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who is lea* coocerned with this story), and finally Gabetm, • ; (I 

aged thirty-two, and Giuliana who hiligUy older thanBnmo. I 

Gilberto and Ginluna occupy a central pontkm in these O 

events. j 2 i 

Gilberto Pontecarvo has lived a full lift io not very easy 1 j 

circumstances, for he was only twenty when war brake oat | 

and there has bets a certain gusto and decennineooa in his 
activities. ever since. He got into France in November 1939, 
having stupe d som ce^at Pisa, and be plunged at once into 

been undeterred by the arrival of the Nam in Pari* for ho 
continued working underground for several illegal and anti- 
Naai organizations. No doubt he was able to move aboa the 
more ftrely as he was an Italian ripren and therefore presumed 
to be an ally pf the Germans. In >941 be was a member of • 
clandestine organisation known as the Centre d’ Action Centre 
k Fadsinc and his particular job was to act at a liaison between . 

France and Italy. By the end pf. 1943 be was in charge of the 
clandestine press of the Front 4 e U Jeunesse Italicnnc, During 
the German occupation of France he made frequent tnps into 
Italy and he used as hu headquarters an apartment at Sc Trofea 
in the south of France. When the liberation came he returned 
to Italy and emerged into the open. He became the general - 
secretary of the Jeunesse Ualiennc and founded in Milana paper 
called The Better Lift. In. 1946 he was back in Paris aa » repre- 
sentative of a young Communist organization and corresponds 
ing with such Italian papers as Owniku and Mi W Sa*t v _ 

Latterly he has been in Italy, still travelling widely withjbn ( 

French wife, a^<| concerning himself with an It a l ia n film com- 
pany. Gilberto’ s Communist sympathies have been well known 
and openly expressed among a limited circle for some yean 
past In pointing this out to Henry Arnold, Bruno Poutecorvo 
was hardly giving away a secret But it . should be noted that I 

until the Fuchs trial he did not think it worth while raising (be 
matter with security. ; 
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' Gkiam, die dtat daughter, lives m Rome and b married to 
Duedo Tibet. a professed Communist. They have three chil- 
dren. Tibet b a scientist on the agricultural «aff of the Italian 
Cornrounst Ratty while Giuliana it an assnei a tr of the left-J 
wing politician Ncnni, whom the represents on the committee 
of the Peasant of Rome. 

Thtt, then, it the second group — Paul, die scientist in the 
United States; Gilbcrto, the underground worker in France; 
Guiliana, the wife of the Communist Tabet in Rome; and 
Bnmou The parentt Massimo and Maria remained in Italy after 
the break-up of die femily home at Pisa and are living now in 
Milan. 

There bjustooe other character who must be added before 
the cast is complete and that b Emilio Sereni, first cousin of 
the children. He a a prominent member of the Italian Com- 
mtnust Party. At the end of the war he worked at the Ministry 
of Interior and in 1946 he became Minister of Post-war 
Am ta nc e. The following year he became Minister of Public 
Works, fat the Italian Chamber of "Deputies he represents one 
of the Naples constituencies and he is a member of die central 
committee of the Italian Communist Party. Sereni came to 
England in 1940 *1 one of the delegates to the Sheffield Peace 
■ rwtfrimni 

In an exceptionally able femily Bruno PnAtecorvo svas the 
ablot of att. He passed from his elementary school in Pisa to 
‘ the Gmnasio and the Clasdcal Lkao, firing ail his examina- 
tions wnh ease, and at the age of sixteen be arrived at the Pisa 
Uoivrnrty. There he took hb 'Two Years’* certificate in 
physics ind mathematics, and he went on to the University of 
Rome. He took hb Doctorate in Physics with honours in 1934 
ami conchmed at Rome University as a research worker and 

ofAe mthon Pr0 ^** 0r Ear ‘ co tWmi . one 

and now one of the like among atomic scientists in die United 
States. Professor Fermi remembers Pootocorvo as t very Hke^ 
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aide student of goat promise. Very probably . Pn£aor:Ben» 
and other sficndsfs in that brilliant group in Rome hnf a hand 
in getting Pontecorvo a national fellowship in t9)A With dm 
Pantecorvo went to Pahs in February 19)6 and he enrolled 
himselfu a student at the Colkgede France. . .. 

He took looms: at 17 Place du Pantheon and these he met 
Marianne, . Under her maiden name of, Hekne. Marianne 
Nordblom. she also had come to Paris jo study. She svas four 
yean younger than Pontecorvo. They lived together. <aad. 00 
jo July 1938 their first son, Gil. was botn. 

By du» time Pontecorvo was working under Professor 
Frederic Joliot-Curie at the Institute of Radium in Paris, and 
when the war broke: out be was a research associate at the 
Laboratory of Nuclear Chemistry at the CoU^ge dc Franc 
There was a . vigorous left-wing movement among students in 
Paris then,. but so fer » b known Pontecorvo took 00 very 
active part tail. He said that he had come to itudy in France 
became it was difficult for a aoenristw progress under Musso- 
lim and it seem* Hkdy that be was mueb moro aati-Faacbt dsan' 
pro-Communbt -,.*i .■ > 

He had travelled in Europe feirty widely. There was a week's 
holiday, in England .in 1935 and. m the summer of 1939 he 
nade a.tow <rf the [diyucal laboc*toriraiin Scandmav», the 
Low Countries, and Switzerland. Onthe outbreak of war 
Potitecorvo made no attempt to return to Italy. He continued 
to work in Paris through the cold-war period and an 9 January 
1940 he .and Marianne were married.. They were overtaken 
finally by , the German break-through in the following sun* 
Otter. An Italian can hardly have been popular in France at that 
moment even under the protccooo of the incoming Nan 
troops, and the Pontecorvo* joined in the general flight (d the 
south from Paris. On June aglth, when Petain had already sought 
for the terms of an armistice, Pontecorvo applied for an exit 
permit to enable him to go to the United States and then the 
femily set out— Marianne and the baby by train and Pootccorvo 
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««ihicjde-for TooW Here Ad joined Duccio and 
Gnlnia Tibet, who had come up from Italy, and the whole 
pwty continued southwards into Spain. On July 14th, coming 
Madrid, they crowed from Spam into Portugal and oil 
August pth they boarded die S.S. Own* bound for thd 
United Sana. For tome curiooi reason whilst they were in 
Portugal, the Tibet* declared to the outhoritie* that they wehi 
&xdkal doctors and later that theywere engaged in eommertfc 

The Orwtea, a neutral Alp, took eleven days on the crow- 
ing and an Augur aoth, two day* before Pontecbrvo’s twenty- 
scvundi birthday, die party disembarked at New York. Pohte- 
conro’i fine concern was to find a job. Through his university 
co nn exio n* he obtained an introduction to the Well* Survey 
Inc. of Tuba. Oklahoma, and they employed him as a corn i 
Sahara on radiographic od-wll logging. It was while Pontb- 
corro mi working in Oklahoma that he developed improve^ 
ments to the system of oil logging and he filed ait application 
for a pat ent on hi* invention. Meanwhile the atomic energy 
project was getting under way in the United State* and Canada, 
and Professor Fermi and other* who knew of Pontecorvo’* 
abilities were already in the United State*. Presently Ponto- 
cotvos nirne w*» put forward to the British authorities and 
early in 1941— at the same time a* Nunn May crossed the 
Atlantic from England— Pontecorvo Was invited to join dW 
Anglo-Canadian Research team at Montreal, in Canada. At 
dm time he will held an Italian passport but he had filed first 
papas for United States naturalization in 1941V From this 
time forward until he vanished Pontecorvo lived in a whirl 
of i ndcririon about whtt nationality he should finally settle 
wpan. T hr o ughout he wmna to have been greatly influenced 
t T «** «riot*t job* that woe offered to him, and at any 
nomeat he wa* quint ready to change hi* stMkXuHty if drt 

jflb wqi Ar fi ] j| i t*r >•%,•«/• •• >;*!*•*• 

On their way north the fondly ftxyed briefly to NeWYotk 
oad Montreal and then, wfaed work 00 dw Ctdlk Rl w u h o tr y^ . 


- . • . ;• • i! • 

} i; * wato-i^f be^afr; dwy to&fed hot to tW War^ty ftt fl e h to i t of , j-J. t' : ]• v j 

Deep RMti There they Yeirtatoed for die next silt yean.'. > t ; ■; \ ! l! 

p unt p m i ^ V Official 'rccohl during these <tx yean fa qtntr I j . 

direct Bid simple, ffc wto weff Hkcd by the other sdetnist*.' i;!, ' 

] . W worked extteiiiely hard B the heavy- water pile, and who* , I ; -J 

'I % the wlr wai over he was asked to stay oil a* a member of the \ \ • j; i-j 

.;\v r British MnihtTy of Supply and help in further experiments- / i ' 
f;-C, **** Before hie came toCinada and again on dflr ’ j ' ■ 

decasibfi he Was examined by security’ officials and didy found" 1 

nothing agstlmr him. He ww exahifhed a And time early in : i . j .• !| 

v*«- t5>4S whbft he applied for' arid Vrcd granted British nidonality. ! . j 

:: Durihg this period he made a number 1 of vtotafo the United [ I | 

• States, oma%'iftCcmrie'jriOri with hfa wrttkmdOnbe& fcttade '> >/ .•■ 

a private trip to Italy-caffing' at Eftglahd oil the w*y! By now • | 

hn reputation' Was so firmly established thiit he was offered a '• < : 1 

senior ^osidort at HaNiirll. Ht : accepted and crossed from . j ( 

Canada m England early m rfrffr At no point had sec ilri ty an y* ; ; ^ 
comptairrt ab^'him. He tras known as a man' wlfo nevet' ! ' ! j 
‘ talked politic^ not even atomic politic*, and his asmettoouf 1 V . it : 

•:'H Vrtre all with mcO of esttbllshtd toyaltym scimtl&^ woik m’ ; ! j;, j - 

1 . North America. ‘ , 1 ' 1 11 * ' * ! "/j "* 

That wai the oflit^ltedjrd. Tlfe ^tiWte it^ dbrrietde ttfev 
of the Pontecorvo* wsi diuch mote complicated. A second sow ■ j •’]* M; , ' j. 
wasbotn mC4nadaOn aoMah4l t9*4andgivmdranioto^ 1 ii 

name of Titb Nik The third soil. AAtOriio. was bohkmjufy'; { 3 1 V; f 
the fonowmgyear. On Ponteo6tVo*s pay ahd aBouhtaco dw i ‘ V . 1 \ ? 

fomily was able to live not ex^jendvely, but adequately, to j ■ i v £ | 

Deep Rider. They had Adrltousril^rix4*vowB*st*iiAtt ; l ! ' ' 

of a car dub. and he drove offtach day » Ws B foe’ j j ’ 

laboratories at Chalk River. In hb^ ^spare tinte Iw jdaytd tauull ’ 1 

and won the local tingles championship: Marianne was to-* 
gafded as rather a difficult woman to get oil with to the settle^’ 
merit but she Was not unhappy. JAt Once there was a dotoaric ^ ; 
crisu which nearly broke up the marriage arid revealed by how“ 
nwsA Maritnrte m love. 1 •' r> ’ 
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kmaBtwaTuBaficy vim* to Montreal. limy ofoed 
a side m die car to two attractive girls and when their work 
at Mo ntre al w over they coorinued on over Ac border tq, 
goma. The gifts went with then?, .Marianne was deeply . 
afErantcd when d* heard of dm. She went to her faank rid,'*; js 
withdrew Jr.Jao which was probably the mdiecredit ba l ance r 
She dn got an the 4 *.rn. traucoadncntal train to Banff in, 
dK Redoes, taking the children with her. When Ponttcocyp 
got bwk from Boston he Sound the house empty and Marianne t 
had left no addrm. It was then Pontecorvo’t turn to fed dev- : 
x perare and he became increasingly so as the day* went on ,wiAi 
no word from Im family. At length friends phoned to Mariam*/ : 

« Banff and persuaded her to come bade. 

Then there was Pontceorvo's unnfhcuJ correspondence with . . 
taboos miventdc* in America and abroad, it would be tedious ' 
to fellow aO the many negotiations he entered into, iaunefo 
diaidy after the war when he was trying to nuke up hu mind, 
whether or not to become Brimh and continue as ja aril, 
servant. A simple list of the jobs be was offered indicates how 
nmch he was in demand. In 1945 he was offered an ys oci j to 
proftwonhip at a radudon laboratory in Massachuseta at v , ' 
% 6 jooo a year, both the General Electric Company at Scfccneor 
ody and the radiation laboratory at Berkeley, Califo rnia, in* ‘ 

and the University of Michigan atAnn ArW, offered bun g,.v’i 
fidl professo rs hi p at >5^00 a year. j’ : ' i 

fas 1947 there were two more often— one, » chair of expert- - 

menial physics nr the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, and the. 
other an awocanpr ofimonhip at Cornell University at >7/100 ; 
a year. All through this period Pocttcotrokept nuking tripa. ?; , 

ro^bec^U^bltih his residence therein case heevpa^ujly 

However, in December 1947 he made 4 tqp to Europe and 


dut sppeart as 1 bate 'derided trim 'u' fast ’fas' alT thefr Wairs'm ^v>' 
North America • bod) Eontecorvo and Marianne M bad a’ r 
nostalgia for Europe, especially for Paris, and no doubt this 
journey revived that feeling even though k involved them A* : 
considerable fauodal loss in' turning down dri'Americaa* , 

>. : often. ’ ’ - M-*-. . W.>.v+‘$; . 

’ Pcnterirvo came alone t» England on t'Dmentbdr.ibd^ \'K 
and he stayed at Ab^don, 'near, Harwell, with'tdrw'ohf ; 
friends from hh wartime days at Chalk Kiver/pr! and fAif? 9 . 
VH. Henry Sefcgtnaa At Harwell he w^u fold that a port ’wOuh) 1 ^ 

: be made available for him sod he renewed' fan boning .wth’ ^ 

th^ British Ministry Of Sup^: He flew ^Aen,'fo;MiIain, to .vy • 

see hh parbnti, intending to betvtrt fo&igjand and embaik cri 4 ^ 
the Aquitam* for New York on 4 J^waty 194*-' ifewther; he* > 
came hack from Italy by train, 1 patted fa Park to meet some 1 *v 
ofhis friends oh NewYear’i Ever and mined the boat. Hetheh" > 
flew to America bn January ridk. Oh ha retain to Canada hi' ‘ V. . 
was reminded that mid-April wsu the (last opportunity ‘ for • 

filing hit second pates' foe United States natunlrihoan. Bitf 
by now bis mmd W^&lly made dpi he Ranted fo gef hick" Jr 
tt> Europe arid he tented to cbrttthne mgovemjnent 
work, fa February 1948; while stffl in Canada, he 
British suhietx and m fahoatV' Afc YblfoWink frird*. Abdfe 


They stayed 1 at fint with the 

found for thetn close by m Letcombe Avenue outhc R msany ./ /• '•*, 
Estate in Abingdon. They were hob surtofahdtd fay 
corvo’s brochen and siiteri in England, Marianne has abkta i y/I --V-; 
visit hri parents’ in'Swtden, a school was fotmd for the thO; j 
dren, sod it seemed 'to their friends that they wqd beginning , ^ 
to settle down, put it was not the eqd of Pontecorvt* w*** ■ 
nea. In Mayi949 he lectured in Paris at the (invitation 1 of ‘ 
Jcfiot-Curiej he visited Brussels, he negotiated for some *dds- ( . 
donal Work with Ae Angl&Jranian Oil Company, end m Sep-‘ 
tember he Amt offwhh several other Harwefl icicntaa to » 


gfcpfc»<ca6raice « ^ ^ 

mfti &at I errt in dm happy pbae), A«} hecooanuqd 
doggmfor Wid» to joWmwng. Tbcee wemtaft vacant, dm* 
<* ee p oi i trna l phyna in foly— on* fo Rome and tfa* erf** 
* Pm^md be aeriomly in^nded, ip pnjw, for tbfflf. .Jfo' 
*aj*i©4 a me dic al certificate of aound health from Mil*^ 
penal certificate from Pm, gating, thatma ccpvicdom.yime 
recorded again* him. and * papy ,o£ jb^»? birth emj&aief--^ 
«hen paper* wt ^oqtmtd.by apdidaCEt for thp raro cfoio-i 
He doomed them mattm wifo Amqld at die pipe, a^yfog 
sfcst ifaoceenfolhe would have tomato ftafotn i^nowlity,, 
Amdkl reminded him dm behadonly jp* 

w®.ir K 

ommndjr foifimf W w e^fowfoy tp w*hc*. fo, 
foemd ^Agplimfrop 

mmed ^ .nl^ndcmed npplk^^ vq Rp**, 

!*=?^ Cprwnr4:?«^» ^ 

y petfmt c vuyw hcwu^ “ 




y yfoty*™ 1 #4^ yp hrpfer. Gilbrnq yq$ t 

£* * >» d»y* heer M- 

S^^-ssfsss^sa^ 

Pfc* ^J^.bmhe admitted * 

Pjn.fc fm. 

, * my wee r 
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- m fin&bffldtor in Canada bm it warevidrat dm from now an ! 

<•' bc tf^ Wm^o hydoady-nkriaed ltftwftdwm dak turn V,’.;.^ .•>.’• 

"/> ttlbwtpooUHt mad* a trip d^vrithhb wife andthechik •*£(£?*•'.• 

■ X 6m,^bWdfcwwi'tt»v«riiy apmmem'^hkh V'wfcV 
: .V ^ he made available for them, comspondeace with thenathorfe '*':<. ‘ & 

‘P;p «*e*W begttfViafeut ttdi Pantecbrvo hcricatedi Muimu «a> , . X , 

'^•••tapwag* wkb^ligerpg^la^^ cyd%, ■ 

: Attorn for ammfcMewcb^ntt^ ;%£$•& ■." v: 

. ^cild^HitfdQmertaiiii gMu4>fcft0fc4<M . ,f , 

^ r<adwhal aot half a mile away from the Angfom .« j 

•?W.';. aotcetfawivdiat --mip«iC‘ -% 

'j $ i'V^jbigth.Sidnaer WoiMO^'nd^tlm^W^aawvdiM : :>i 

. : ; pdnmitntt' 4P «hii rt drtf aAd m di fodfcctn 1 mnmk mi' l i dthcre mm V 

X v-i mrt4t«* »'kiiddd*if^lto*^dniew ; ij 

't* : , Ptmaooarttt hoo^^itii; ; ' 

,v;‘yv«p die.appomtnim.in^MAry.llWfe im&'W} ■'■ 

pil iamtwddwidi G^TtMtx#rrit*<>d'hk vihmd aiwdm'^^ 

X^i^dbhr '^lepefc 

. ;v'’-v md Anna, t^atamr who ‘wai 1 * tea*tti^»» tfrgtji'.'fthh.*' ■8‘X >' ^ 5 
.'^-•■itheyW* aocma^ho CfaMndtr «ir t«f iw Ihuriim-j? 

'p '^MnAeltt wdy aeage^to Wimhar^ltoly tWhilW'dtMft'W^ W 

,.X >V fttmioo-’withj thefr> oartM^Manfrim 1 *ftd-MtrWl «bhthm»^ 

X:^' children and dam ftdula there waa ad:>mftth 'JtotBji f *- hy ;.t> 
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dwewMmbu way through. It was only a irnail *um and the 
find <U not know the precise amount to he suggested that , 
th,. matg l fa w ia be tetded between them on Poneecorvo’s . 
lecan.Pntecorvo, however, insisted on giving a Wank cheque ■ 

' hdnm , ' ■ VU'i'' 5 

Security were well aware of Pontecorvo i departure but they j*; 
had not sulfideat reason and no legal power to prevent him , u;' 
going. A tutnrahwd British subject enjoy* all the privilege* ^ 
of a natural-boot Britan and one of the most definite of those ]j)\' 

privileges it that he may move about in peace-rime wherever • 
he please*. 

Nothing of any consequence happened through the rest of 
Jwe and July. U was accepted that Pootecorvo should be back 
m England for a con fe rence in early September and that there- .‘f.^ • 

after he would move on to Liverpool. Just before the family set 1 

oftTMn. Sdigman had a final game of tennii with Pontecorvo. 

A* they came off the court he made a solemn and unexpected 
itinark: 4 WeTl pby again some day.’ 

There was also a small fercwcU party at the Sdigman* boose 
wind* was only a few doors away from the Pontecorvo*’. 

During the party Marianne went off into a comer by herself 
Si* picked up a copy of tbe magazine Vogue and seemed to be 
reading ic After * tune Mrs. Sdigman went over to MdHanar 
nod f««yl that, in feet, she was not reading. She bad buried 
her face in the magazine; and she was in tears. Pontecorvo 
professed to be annoyed at dm but the incident passed off and 
‘ be took his wife home. 

The fallowing day the femily set off foe the Continent, 
leaving all their heavy clothe* and almost everything else they 
pmsoaed locked up in their bouse at Ahmgdoo. 




,a yritr jhii-rtv 

■ Jtus 

m.'; vwii S«w bedwathsas w*r«F.wtu.> ku'dtid>F-J? 

•oWf. it 

•fahifad 

lrd'«si‘ • btthtDqh.'ftti mrsi-jitaiity .!!■ j 

far me M djittnM a n j y, ^ ;*V\; 

Y*;- 1? 

W« =ni^^ aA mu*. f 
migratory birds. Once they land in France they bead #«pdin- V>-,T' ''r 
soutb, g*v^,^;ti^[ysti%.,psi J N«v 6 •.) / 

which .takes t he m t hr ough d*Wyard» of Burgundy ,andri>tP , V*"' ,vrV 
down to the ly «.« wi***. 

tJqeoday drive asa nik.Wp»ogpeo^i,{i»i tfcjoqmfy 
book their acrommodadon long in. advance..^- ci m ,*? $ i * fgj 
. The progress of, the Pontecorvo family across 
this summer of 1 950 did not conform to Jury <?f tbae f^es^t 
indeed it can only be described as h a ph a z a r d. Poatecptvo^^ <; '^5*.:^**^ 
not the man to book hotels oc anything else in advance,, 
loathed writing letters and making precise ai mg wnrntsrhri. ; > ]> , 
preferred to turn up at a pUae ip Ids own good time and .prey, - 
to luck. He was hungry for thp sun and beyond making* faw, 
vague appointments to ice hi* friends and hu, (amity iq 
he was. prepared to gowbere tbe toods and thf weather twk t'/! 
him., ... v,. y ■■■ /.<••• - v. v .■/ ■ <*.' « 

He succeeded jin getting die Standard aboard a 
the Channel on the afternoon ofjuly ajth and.thry landed,*, >J 
Dunkirk. They then proceeded through Arm and IDyon m.;? 

France and crossed into Switzerland at Netnhafid after a slow,; y. : £ 
journey of three days, They took three mote days to tsawene. r 

Swurerknd and arrived st ffauggh 00 Lake Como on July.;..' ■ j, ^ 
list Here they camped until August *ri» when Anna Pomo» ; .-/'l;.. 
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rAWwi^* w4 

Wfc* «*JK»*% ««#lwl 

]wi> rime and k would tire thp children.’ 71 u» letter wu'poft^^. 

« ftom fUwpe «» August aj* ft* , bj^Vt ^ M 4wdc»4 Jf; 

Adr Gunping holiday, Jhc c&ildra* ffti* 4 gut^togfami 

♦jpm « Mbf4 ^ PO/A«^ ?7^ B^ took 
^ipRomt,, rv ; ,.;.;.-f/ ,f...ii ;,| U . •,,-•■•• Wi^v ' 

;!;■ Afonnidahkhoinebchl of guests now garhexedwGiul^ 

& A »** Gabi, W new St John Latexan. A R,orop* 

V *^ ieIC 1 (, ext, in add it ion to GiulunaY own family, the, -five 7 ; ,;. 
{ / PaateoorviM, Gilbetto and hit wile, and Anna. Since there was v Ji 
3' *° brd &r him in the house Bruno tlept in the hack seat df- v-J 

Ae Standard which had now been repaired. He ,woke in the "'-# 
feeling cramped and our of spirits: indeed, none of ; :, 
•mj ™ eman have been very comfortable, for the temperature oS 4 
?;. ,**■* <*» he ‘“hearable at the end of August, especudly in 












•*■••*«* W ww • He «*y tM 

yVi P" 1 * a^ara«»n^k» d» war watoo, when Ausda -was-. 

the cm* d*y have now. Periupa he fed signed ay- 
u V m»pt for a (mail sum of mooey. Then, aswwtfving at JHae- 
Wob^^jsbt-hoe.sioadg^nfM earn though he 


**«1* *w»»*D«be fmewfl pwt^ WW they ends Rmn>< ; 
>. «*»■ -meats -o£ Rowan Jamtti inure dnooafaCop^ 


I,, 1 ’- namiammihaa efh»,fcm% mdhe it tavkodtojgo td £- . ?•• I ' 

v ;•£ .Russia. bis pointed oat to him thseheunokwgce mmfc mv -’[gj 

'<■':■■ : » » sgctm*fr Bnglaudsin« he hi* accepted t peat>atMto*,*V. v \ -pT 

^ «***«* ^iawp^ He u was^ d« • '■ £ 

fe; 0 ® he mU he «xpc*ed ib 'the finmhd 60 ha coUcdt* the dolhaf S'^. £ • '“; ;,V { , ! T 
l^ fae’ih r.toi^ MmJ* pW fer she- notch, end jjftjfe , /} ! 

" is supported the dwwywe havetmtooto behove th*> - it> ' 

|;v:: beasamwodt war giving afcciic iafontudun to Ac Bummer J":- ' 

’■ Itoocld hn*! beep. Pomoeoene, «<eo;tho»^hettm'«eto»t > v ; ';{^ 

? 14" deeeatrf' and to diisdiy «© evidtoee agaaut hae-hto 4eed*»f ; ><'^V,»i : 

-'Af uncoveted; His tome w never i»etutcned>iMh» Canadians,,, 

hand, we know that he was not agitated wherrher booked 
; • odust Mimnne -was disturbed, bat then (he hw( boatvin * jt> ;&£v,; / 

■ diamrbed state of mind for a long dmet and the ^aqdaMdea^j; 
f -.i*: of due maybe that Ponteoorro was noca very easy hvaband *^' ■&}$*■■ ' ■ 
Them were tyoarafc from time to tunc; -■-■> >*K- • <*>-.*• 

Tflw second theory is chat Peoteeorvo w*» not* spy at ofci,4‘ .. ; 

Ht may have beat concerned that suspicion yms&Uiu# >, 

him at Harwell because of his Communist fasnilphadc||nta^^U^tf^V •':• 

:’ but in fact his own conscience wa* clear. Hewews, heamveal 
ar Rome and the Communists begin to talk to him* T1wpil$ 
pmm oat that far greater opportunities axis* for him in BnssmtV"’ 
nwee'mewty. more ioope, more amhmiiyvatsd'JUmaa ^ 

: -i ■ w 'fe ■ ■mXw 

' ' < 



■rirfMa-ft — oono (largely, perhaps, because of Im wife) 
ba been none too keen an the Liverpool job, be has always 
been ready to go anywhere and take any nat i onal it y in order 
to get ^ Thu seems a wonderful opportunity. He is naive: 
and gullible. He accepts. < 

As a corollary to this second theory it is abo suggested that 
dm Communists in Rome did no more than urge him that 
Ik «I*wU have a meeting with Russian s cien t i sts at Helsinki 
or in Russia to discuss perhaps some ouotanding discovery in 
rty geld of cosmic rays — and that once in Russia he was kid* 
tapped. Bm this seems unlikely. ' 

There is no clear explanation of why Pootroorvo should 
have booked a return ticket for himself to Rome. He was due 
to return, not to Italy, but to Harwell. It is just potable, of 
coarse, that he really did intend to do no more than have a> 
brief meeting with die Russians in the north' and then return 
to Rome to pack up the car and drive it back to England. 
Marianne and the children could have stayed with her parents 
m Stockholm or returned drrecr to England by ur. But why 
then did Marianne not get in touch with her parents? Why did 
the deliberately avoid them and fly cm to Helsinki? Alterna- 
tively it it possible that the return ticket was # nothing more 
than a red herring meant to confuse the airline company should 
any inquiries be made about him. 

One can go on indefinitely putting forward new possihilbr 
ties and alternatives but the last two theories which both pt©r, 
suppose that Pontceorvo was coerced or induced in Rome> 
seem to come nearest to fitting the facts. In the end one is 
forced to leave the mystery unsolved and concentrate on the 
ocher major aspect of the case. How much use could Pooler* 
eorvo he to the Russians? in the way of immediate inform*", 
tk» there was not much that he could have passed on- Het 
knew about the Ca n a di a n heavy-water pile *t Chalk River, i, 
He knew something of the nuclear problems connected with. 
fiaomum pile* in the United States, But all, his knowledge 
IPS 


on these' matters was yen old sod dbrre ywnref iliin.il ta ; 
believe that the : Russians were already ld»powwak» ®f>it 
AH Pontceorvo’* recent researches had' link » <fe wA -An 
atomic bomb and he could not have dmensodr more 'than 

* confirm what the' Rinnans already 'knew- of the wock‘~at - 

• Harwell. •-•aw H U ?.<•, .ft .« ' • 

It seems much mote likely dot his chicfvxkse tothe RasRtns -ii 
'lies in hbskilL Professor Permi conimentrd afire hb iisap- . A: 
peftraneer'My impression isthat if be went to Russia he may 
not be able to cOutributt to thrift work by the dungs 1 that he ■ 
has learned during his connexion with the fsaaitm and the 
English projects but rather through his general scientific com- ' 
petence.’ Hit knowledge of the me of radio-active methods in v 
prospecting for uranium and oil might be very valuable to the ' 
Russians. • ’ : V • 

group than the theoretical physicists. Among experimental ;’ , r : 1 
physicists he is rated among the first flight; Rutsia is known 1 V 
to have many such men already, but with Ponoecorvo there , 
was always the feeling that there were great poasihslities ahead V 

of him. 

Nearly two yean have now elapsed since hit disappearance. 

It it incredible that, in all that titne. he has never found a way -tyfyrj:* 
of communicating with his parents, for Pontecorvo «■'?,#»•*•( 
devoted to them. One can only conclude that he is under a 
very close guard and that by now those high spirits and that : ^ 

gaiety have come under a harsh discipline. Possibly he is dead ; ; 

It is this silence that hit friends find so inexplicable. They >- 

could have accepted silence in the cases of Nunn May ot Fuchs, r 
but not with Pontecorvo. 

There is indeed a human quality about his story so for as 

sea it apart from the records of the general run of the cnitots. . 
Somehow one feds deeply fix- Marianne on that long flight t j;<\ 
to the north with her three small children. How tired and : 




cross they gsag have been when they got to S tockho l m only ’’i|j 
to dy oo again the following day. How pathetic the toandmg 
of the parents at Chamonix. the abandoned carin the Para 
Verde, the submarine fishing at Cirao. the birthday greetings 
that Gil never received, Antonio's heat stroke in the via Gobi 
in Rome, and the tennis rackets and the washing machine in 
the deserted house at Abingdon. > ".i < •; >; 

These things have no place m die cold world of nndear 
physics. But they ate the measure of what a man is willing to 
give up when he has a fixed idea m hit mind. q. 


• ■ ■ = '>•» ■ rtT'i#- aft 1 ®!* *' 

. .i-h.Vb-d ‘U'h.dfyjs-: >. 

. V « «'ii Jhn/t . 

; '* .v' i!t '(■; 

'.s* v i*l‘. tll-i? I rht’ ‘‘j ■(:'< ii:.-. i.iii-'jiK*' 

.^w^rjoir &snw fhkt fc'-ft-n. t. « iuV - ' •: ’’ ' 

Oittt’ks* ’ 

'.}?£' *xyvM\ sftM.ai-jfeW is 'm-iw 
■ i.W jfCHft a^yaMtd WViitMts itf . • 

'■ ■ -ij;, 

.' ,'•• V.->- ; ,y > • tC? ■ ;• V~> it M**; 'iv-44'^^tfjj^ 

' all other countries das tide of the ltou Curtaint idhtt Nuiia ' 
■' May, the’Biglidunan; who hat' never pubhel^ recanted 1 and 
who nys he acted as he did fa- the safety of mankind; Klaus 
Fuchs, the German,' who thought 'at one time' the Romans 
were building a new world in which he wanted' to play a ' 
part, and who now says he was wrong; and Bruno Pontt- 
corvo, the Italian, who limply vanished without a word. It 
remains now to try and estimate just what damage they actually 
did, to understand their motives in doing it, and to ace what 
measures can be taken to prevent such cnitont from getting 
hold of our secrets ever again. 

In the spring of 1951 the United States joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy published a pamphlet on the 
atomic spies, 1 and it has this to say about the nature of the 
information these men gave to the Russians. 

Whereas the war-time atomic partners, America, Britain, and 
Canada, overcame immense obstacles to construct reacton and 
to produce precious fissionable materials, a major share of their 
experience— dunks to the spies— was at hand for Russia to ex- 
ploit without the independent exertion on her port otherwise 
necessary. Our own country, striking into the unknown, fclt 
1 Soviet Atomk Espionage (U.S. Government Printing Office, Wadting- 

t on. wO- 
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cxxnpdki to bald three separate plants for U» 3 J production, 
rath haed upon a Afferent proem. 

One of tVm, a gaseous Million method, proved to be far 
superior and met Ac war ha been used almost exclusively. fr 
b the lame method to which (Clam Fuchs bad actm during die 
war-tune rewareh and development phaie. Hero again the Soviet*, 
from an early point m their effort, could avoid making many of 
the tabaka and following many of the eoady fobc leadi chat 
inevitably attended the pioneering days of the American pnv 

Bt The wne point can be made as regards the heavy-water reactor 
at rw.lV Rm, r-,ow<. Thu b all apart from Fucht’a know- i 
kdge of American plant frit port- war development both at »'• 
gpwt»v- weapotn and at to the hydrogen bomb. < i 

Thin the conclusion seems reuoruble that the combined attivs- 
riea of Fucfo, Pooiecotvo, Gteenglan, and May have advanced ; 
the Soviet atomic energy programme by 18 mouths at a mini- , 
mum. In odvr words, if war thould come Russia's ability to 
mount an atomic offemivt againtt the Wat will be greatly in- 
created by reason of thetc four men. It h hardly an exaggeration - 
co lay that Fuchi alone hat influenced the safety of more people 
tnd accomplished greater damage than any other spy not only ' 
in the lustory of the United States but in the history of nations. 
Thii it not to imply that Russia could never have broken the 
American atomic monopoly through her own unaided labour*. 
But it for example, the United Scares had known early in World 
War II what Russia learned by the end of 1945 through espion- 
age, it appears likely that our own project would today be at 
. least i* months ahead of it* actual level of development. 

The valiAry of tliis statement depends, of course, on whether 
or not we have another war in which atomic bombs are used, 
and upon die timing of that war. Clearly if the war were to 
be delayed another ten or twenty yean the initial start given 
to the Russians becomes of increasingly less importance. 

. Clearly, too, there is a possibility that atomic bombs might 
not be used in a third world war, just as poison gas was not 
wed in the Second World War; though this is not a possi- ■ 



Uky-dar cat 'hie corned on.- And in my eta* it probably 
depends upon <oat having a Stockpile of mace and better bomba 
than the RtBssB .' 1 • %!••<« •••••. *. :<• 

The technical rutme ofphe atomic bomb is beyond the 

•wldch ought ro be cade, for there ha been great raisconcep. 
Sion about die atomic spies and the nstwe of the fatfocmatket 

.••’'V . 'they gave sway^’- /(.£ v ;• v»- : »• 

haybody dse to give die Russian! the atomic' booh; andao 
the importance of Fuchs may be exaggerated m the American 
statement; the manufacture of die bomb . depends entirely 

and of a body of trained t cimtiio and teehniaans. 'Thcw the 
Russians possessed, and without doubt, as the statement loggcsts, 
they would have produced atomic bombs without 4by outside 
assistance. The most valuable single piece of knowledge they 
obtained from America was chat die bomb could be .made 
and exploded and that IpoyrWgp they gqt.withot* die hdp 
of traitors. , -V-i.:.' . .i- V -il. 

, None of this in the kast excuses Richsrot the other traitors 
—if they contributed any additiotial hel p at all torfse Russian 
effort they were criminals— but it is useful to get this point 
into perspective if we ore going to estimate the damage that 
has been done. 

The next point that has to be freed is that there is a strong 
possibility that there are other traitors, just as important as , 
Fuchs, who may still be at large. The Canadian spy network 
was only uncovered by the accident of Gouzenko’s defection. 
Fuchs himself was suspected only through evidence which 
was picked up by chance in the United States. Ponttcorvo has 
vanished but nothing has been proved against him. Moreover 
we know that the Russians put certain queries to Fuchs— 
notably about the work in Berkeley, California, and about 
the hydrogen bomb— and those queries were based upon 
») 


, good deal of writing in the Preas—the JPipdhs oie. lt tiaim* 
, deplorable and unfortunate incident. Here jyou b it* a ifc^ce 
( fiwn Naii tyranny hospitably entertained who was lepmjy 

tfeste is a great deal of loose talk in the Pros suggesting tadt 
: ckney on the part of the security'iervke. I entirely deny that. 

Not long after this man came into this country— that -was in 
■ •WJ— it was stated that he was a Communist: The scarce of 
that information was the Gestapo. At that time the Gotapo 
aocued everybody of being Communitt When it was looked 
two tine was no support for it whatever. And fiom that rime 
onward* there was no support. A proper watch was kept at 
. interval*. He it a brilliant snmnir , He wu taken on in 1941 for 
special work by the Ministry of Aircraft Production, and was 
transferred to the Department for Scientific Research. He went 
to America. He came back to Harwell On all those occasions 
the proper inquiries were made, and there was nothing to be 
brought against him. His ultimate friends never had any su>- 
pfcaon. The unrversitics for which he worked had the liighwe 
ofmacm ofh» work and of his character. 

the mtuxk*u of last year information came from At United 
there had lien some leakage while the British 
of which Fuchs was a member, was in the Uakod 








swfdafe &n, da* the ewe Cbc Bnnik wwwtyiw gaittby ; J|J 
defeadt. sad n tie ab»ce of my defence k 

dn^Ai hue m the muna of i?3lfc*M'*dl andtk fire. V^sll 
Mi» RebuaVot wu movedtoeonuaen* n*^ 4eac^bil»;‘^H 

«P« Mr- 

’. 'Now it i» newor* 

jcxuiialiiaof kiose; talVWhka ofyhrae cresses ba* dt^ypo* v^Jfi 
ofdatwifl ncvtt be settled all &c Day of Judgment md no &H 
1 prudent person would: bet jnoft dun half a, aowa'Ondw 
tank. Bat Mr- Ardee’s talk m oo tbat ocouwu wpcrbumty ;. jEX| 
bore, kmc a* Godiva's hair, loose U the folds of o iripp<>._ j^| 
' pocsmm't hide.' -. ( ».-■■:■ >i .tf .innh,..* >|S 

Mis Wot'* mainpoint is that the authorities md( have 
known all along that Fuchs was a Communist, and if they ;r£ 
did not know it then they should have done so and in either 
. cate they failed to take the proper steps to keep Fuchs out of )$> 
',- the atomic energy project. She suggests that Fuchs himself ^7 
revealed that he was s Communist when he appeared before 
the Ahem Tribunal in Edinburgh in 1939. 

Now in point of fact, as we have shown, Fuchs never made ^ 
any such drrlararinn to that, tribunal; he never revealed to 
any official in Britain or America that he was a Communist 
stool Skandon nw him at Harwell 00 at December 1949- In 
Bet, throughout the whole of those ten yean he made if his 7: 7 
business to keep the matter asecret, and ten yean is a long Ill- 
ume in a man's life. 

All the authorities had before them was that -one report 
Bern the German Consul in Bristol, dated 1934. Now it is >!_ 
perfectly true that had security between this date and the 
' break of war in 1939 cared to ehwk with the Gestapo and ,7 
ferret about among Fuchs's boyhood friends they would have 
d isc ov ered that he was once a Communist in Germany. But 0 
during this period there was no question of Fuchs doing any 



■eeratwoci^'aitahecurity could nmhabeaakm this acriai end 
f 1 be du^ mvitodm jom Tube Alloys a spfi.'Tfrcn be could 
llytmly hivc bojniooiifrooteid with the idhasaoon from the < 
77' Bund Consul. Wh*r then? Heans*vm.you by taking an oath 
: of all e giance to the BcstulrCirowB.;ffecigps a pper saying he< 
will never drvtdge secrets so in' usattharued person And-b 
VV; bis known actsans t iuta.wyUiasg he is otuemd ao say and • 

’.-•‘W do, he is me ri cu fare l y loyal and seengtynminded, esca ped^ •> 
Ueally sol i»y..y'- ttoii.sjjtir-wtvr -pdinhs b<t* :,r i- m -t-.. :,..itrn 
'What should youdo in the face of this? ttefruetormpUy ■ 

’ Fuchs evert though ywirf need for him may* be urgent, as ». 
I':"-’ undoohaedly was: urgent from t9«r onwards' when he fint'i 
joinod Tube Alloys? Already then he had had nearly : eight ' 
years’ tesidmee in England with not one jot of evidence! agaunt 
- him in that tuhe.Irmay betroe that, after he arrived in Eng- 
land, Fuchs continued nr bald Gommuniat sriews and to 
associate privately with refugees and left-wing groups— bat to 
did many other icietuistt in the United State* as well ta Britain, 
and a number of them wtre employed on atomic energy*: 
projects. 1 However one approaches the problem one always-; 
comes back to the point that during the war our policy;, 
towards Communists was much more lenient than it is now; 
and it bad every reason to be. After the war when Rimia'ti 
antagonism was apparent and our policy was changed, many 
of the Communists changed their view* too. It was Britain* ' 
bad lock that she happened to sponsor men like Fuchs who 
remained implacable. • ‘ > : 

There are people who argue that a man who is once a-.- 
Communist is always a Communist, but if that fallacious doc- 
trine were acted upon then quite a number of high officials i 
on both side* of the Atlantic would be promptly obliged to 1 
resign. The yean bring changes in men’s politics, and there 
was every evidence before the authorities that Fuchs, like so > 
many others, had changed from a German refugee to a loyal f 
British subject. The authorities would have had no right whafe* 
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rar to itfwe Fuchs employment in iQ4t on the grounds that 
he had been a Communist eight years before, even if they hjJ ' 
known dm. And in the absence of any further evidence against 
him they had every right to clear him to the Americans in 
1943 and to admit him to Harwell in I94<*. 

However, be was not accepted on trust at any stage of his 
progress. There was a police investigation into his record 
when he was first employed on atomic energy work in Bir- 
mingham in 1941 and another investigation when he was 
natural lied the following year. He was investigated a third 
time before he was sent to the United States in 1943 when he 
passed out of the surveillance of British security for three 
yean, at any fate as far as his physical movements were con- 
cerned. Then immediately he returns to England in 1946 and 
enten Harwell there is a fourth investigation and this goes on 
for months. None of these inquiries reveal anything and 
security in America has nothing to say about him either. 

In' the light of these facts Mr. Attlee's talk seems a good 
deal less loose than Godiva’s hair, less loose even than the 
folds of a hippopotamus's hide. It was as right as Drake’s 
drum, as precise as the quills on a porcupine’s back. 

However, there still remains the question of security's watch 
upon Fuchs’s actual movements. We know no* that all 
through this time Fuchs was in fact seeing Russian agents. 
Why did security til to observe him? 

Now Fuchs himself has had a word to say on this point ■ 
He said that as far as he can remember he never made a mis- 
take: Ho took the most elaborate precautions to make all his 
absences seem casual and natural. He never talked politics, 
he never slipped in any word he uttered among his friends. 

He had no wife and he had no confidant whatever. f 

If we add them up we find he had perhaps a dozen meetings 
in England before he went to America, four or five with 
Harry Gold in New York, one meeting in Boston, two at 
Santa Fe, and then another eight os his return to England in * 
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1946; at the outside some thirty meetings in alL Surely »mn> 
one ought to have caught him at just one of these meetings. 

There arc several answers to this. Those thirty meetings 
were spread over seven years— an average of a little more than 
four meetings a year— and nearly all of them were in different 
places. Furthermore, except in one or two eases each meeting 
was of short duration — perhaps a quarter of an hour or less. 

It seems a little much to expect of security that they should 
have been on guard for four odd quarters of an hour in a 
man’s comings and goings over twelve months. Unless they 
had reason to suspect a man such surveillance of the atomic 
scientists is manifestly absurd — it would require a vast army. 
Few people have any conception of just what is involved in 
the simple act of shadowing a man, even after he is suspected. 
If he is travelling by car along a country road he very soon 
becomes aware that a car is following him and he will not go 
to his rendezvous that day. If it is in the city — and most of 
these meetings were in the city— he sets out, let us say, from 
Paddington for the Momington Crescent station by under- 
ground. He will not go direct to Momington Crescent, but 
instead to Piccadilly Circus. Then if you arc successful in fol- 
lowing him through the crowds there you will find that he 
takes another train, again the wrong direction. He will travel 
through three or four stations and then at the last moment 
when the train doors arc closing he will slip out He will 
repeat this mancruvre several times and if one man only is 
following him he will soon become aware of it. So not one, 
bur perhaps ten or twenty men and women follow him, 
hoping to confuse him by their numbers, and they will drop 
off one by one as the hunt goes on; but even then it is nearly 
impossible to keep out of sight of an experienced agent — and 
Fuchs was not only experienced but meticulous about these 
matters. 

There were tern of thousands of men employed on the 
atomic bomb project in the United Sates during the war. 




and hundred* of them know j“ “ m,lch “ Fuc *“ . Arnenon 
did attach guards to the m«t senior people m the 
«^crt (not to watch them to much as to prefect them) and 
JSody bbma American security £br not including Fuchs m 

tbeu Kit; he was nor senior reough for that. c 

Mr. Gordon Dean, who wa» chairman of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission at the rime of the Fuchs caie, 

. gave a public interview in the form of questions and answers, 
Ld thu interview throws a very revealing light indeed upon 
Anglo-American security. It is worth quoing at some length : 

, q. How long does it take to clear an individual? 

A. The average today is fifty-three Jays. v | - 

1 q And also the money that it costs to do the rlcanng? . 

A The cost is between $!00 and $aoo per person, and if you 

dear thousands of people for projects, that’s a lot of mouey- 

Q. What percentage of people you examine fail to get 
dearanor? • 

> A. Very small. My guess is that it is less than hall of one pet 

H cent. 

j Q. Would you say dwt the arrangement or set-tip you have 

S with other governments for obtaining information from us is 

now satisfactory ? 

] A Do you mean, can we trust the certifications Sf other 

governments? 

Q. Well, that is another way of putting it The Fuchs case.: 
arose out of the (act that we didn’t have it. Is the present arrange- 
ment satisfactory ? 

A. I think die present arrangement is generally sa ti s f ac to ry, 
i Wc did have conferences, you know, with the British and the 

rimilnii security officers immediately after this thing. They 
came over here and we had a three-day session, largely to deter- ( 
mine the comparability of our security standards, and I think it 
is reasonably safe. 

Q. You don’t feel so apprehensive of losing out in that direc- 
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A. No, although in the' most perfect system doe asp t* 
someone who will slip through. , " j', 

Q. We now clear foreigners, don’t we? We didn't dear Fneb 
; ourselves— wc depend upon the Britiih? _ 

A. You still can't have the F-B.L running investigations dttot^h 
all for eign countries, making their own investigations. What we 
have to do is to delegate it to a competent security group, com- 
. parable to our own, to make sure that the investigations cover 
.■ i dw same type of points we nuke here in the States. Of course, 
the F.B.L, in turn, does the same thing for other governments. 

When someone is over here that the foreign government wants ^ 

to duck cm, the F.BJ. will make the check foe them. 

. Q. Pan you evaluate the damage that was done to our country 1 , 

i by Puds and his associates in terms of the Russian progreu ? 

... a. It it hard to do but l don’t think you would be taking too ( 

extreme a position if you laid be had advanced them between a ^ 

year and two years. , 

Q. To what extent did the British have access to our atomic 
information i I believe we were supposed to be parmecs with 
them in the original development of atomic energy? 

. A. During the war it wm a complete partnership. The British 
A~AA*A to give up trying on die gas-diffusion work and they 
tame over to this country and we had a complete partnership. 

At a nutter of bet there were about thirty, 1 believe, in the mili- 
tary mission from Britain who went to Los Alamos. They knew 
everything. They helped us very much in the development of 
the weapon Since the war we have operated under an onden- 
| standing with the British and the Canadians in several areas which 
< are not weapon areas. We have exchanged tome visits within 
those areas, but that is the extent of it 

Q, In weapons there it now no teal exchange? . 

... A. No. ' 

, Q. Has the Fuchi episode had any effect on those sesenosts who 
; were inclined for a long tune to pooh-pooh the need for security 
J —American srienrim who were a little hit annoyed and irritated 
by our desire to have security because they thought it was in- 
conceivable that Russia could do what she has done? 

A. 1 wouldn’t limit it to sdenrists. 1 would say that the Fuchs 
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cffanleiM bad* soberingefot up* everybody connect^ with 
the programme. . .. . , 

1 1 dunk so. Some good came of* It certainly dnem (equal 

dK had bat tome good did come of it. 

Q. Have you any idea what is wtoog with human bang, or 
with our .wan.*, there demoeraein of our* that there people 
wdl do the thing, that Fuchs did? Dow the wesinst have in. 
feganl for loyalty to his country than other people? Js he a world 
^;Ln who wants to give everything away? What. is the reason 
that Fuchs got into this thing? 

A. 1 don’t think you can say that scientist* are an entirely dif- 
ferent breed in that respect. In Fuchs’ defence, let me say vre have 
had tone of than who were not scientists. Fucht is the type of 
man who, while l* might have been caught had there been a 
teal security check on him. might never be caught by any kind 
of investigation, because apparently he owes his allegiance to 
nothing that ordinary human, owe them to. He is going to make 
his own decision, regardless of any rules he purports to operate 
under What do you do with a man like that? Usually he is . 
very intelligent man. He. is ail independent man. He- is an idealist 
of tome kind. He might be a Communist idealist, but he is a 
imn of deals of some kind. You don’t usually spot this type in 


Although it is not quite dear what Mr, Dean means by ‘a 
r eal security check' in his last answer it would be bard to find 
• fairer general statement of the case than this. Had this inter- 
view been given wider. publicity it would have done much to 
restore Anglo-American relations which were befouled by 
Fuchs and Nunn May; and it would have gone some way 
towards rebutting (he suggestion, which is still everywhere 
prevalent, that Fuchs would have been caught if only Ameri- 
can security had not accepted the British clearance but applied 
their own particular methods to him. American security 
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.methods have failed just asthe British have. There w ere other 
secret Communists besides Fuchs inside Los Alamoa and they 
■were American citizens who passed American c l earance etas. 
These kind of traitors, as Mr. Dean says, are a special group 
of high intelligence, and no loyalty test is going to trip them 
up and no security system will infallibly dona the man who 
secretly changes his mind after he has already been inv esti gat ed , 
Now it is an entirely profitless brninen to go matching 
American Greenglassa and Golds against British Nunn Mays 
and Fuchses, or to try and compute which country has fathered 
the most traitors. As Miss West might say, this is an issue that 
will never be settled rill the Day of Judgment and no prudent 
person would bet mote dun fifty cents on the result. The im- 
portant thing is to realize that geographical boundaries and 
birth-places have got very little to dio with the matter; this is 
an international problem that concerns us all and we have got 
to decide just how security can be best operated in the United 
Cenw* in Britain, and every other country in the West. Clearly 
the matter goes far beyond barbed wire, loyalty tests, steel 
safes, and special passes. It goes straight to the point which 
Mr. Alan Barth in a recent book. The Loyalty of Tret Mart, 

makes very well when he says: ‘ Security is never absolute 

The Government of a free people must take certain chances 
for die sake of maintaining freedom which the Government 
of a police State avoids because it holds freedom to be of no 
value.’ If the Fuchses are the price we have to pay for free- 
dom it might be argued that it would be much better not to 
be free. Let us. like Russia, immure oursdves and our secrets 
behind an iron curtain, let us set a police watch on die sdmdsts, 
tap their telephone wires, and forbid their travel abroad. This 
might be an admirable method of security, except that it will 
not work; the Russians have had their traitors too, despite all 
the policing of their daily lives. Worse still, as the Nazis dis- 
covered to their own undoing, die very imposition of such 
police restrictions drives good brains out of the country. To 
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‘ Something, of course, may have been gained by the fnght 
fid wastage of these men’s brains now they are m prison the 
^traitors have been warned, tfie silence of Pont, 
corvo must have given them an indication that w^tevc^che 
may happen to a scientist who crosses to Russia, he is hardly 
a free man there any longer. 1 

Mr. Dean makes another useful point when he refuses 
accept the idea that scientists as a class tend to be more 

1 It should perhaps be noted Here dial Ponlecorvo’s disappearance had 
oJLxion in an? way with the tlUappeanmce in l»5« of die two men Ixrs 
of die British Foreign Office. Burgess and Maclean, of whom ^ 
definite is known. The ease of Burgess and Maclean » quite apart from 
of (be atomic traitors except in so far as they too played Pf 
dwuc part-in undermining public conltdcnct m die loyalty of official 
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internationalists- . .. v *r there b no evidence 

There may be than the other 
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Mcadu point too 6r and worse than naive to suggest that he 
might MM~un<kr changed circumstance*. have gone back to 
his treason. Yet one searches fruitlessly for any other explana- 
tion of Kb actions in 1949- He breaks contact with the Rus- 
sians. He goes to the security officer and says, * I am a security 
risk, my father has gone over to the Russians'; which was as 
good as saying, ‘Come and get me; I have something to con- 
fess. I want above all else to stay on here at Harwell but I cant 
do it until this tiling is purged/ 

He reiterates again and again through his investigation his 
fear that his friends will never be got to understand— lie has 
damaged them too much. He repeats the same thought in 
his confession to Skardon and he er.Js up with. ‘Since coining 
to Harwell I have met English people of all kinds, and 1 have 
come to see in many of diem a deep-rooted firmness which 
enables diem to lead a decent way of life. 1 do not know where 
this springs from and I don't think they do. but it is there/ 
And finally on his arrest he has just one tiling to say; ‘You 
realize what this will mean to Harwell.’ 

It all reads like some crude and too easy moral talc in an 
improving book for children; the wolf draws in his fangs and 
repents at last because somebody has been' kind to hint. Yet 
it is not unknown, in moments of crisis and confession, for 
die truth to be discovered in obvious and simple places. 
Through the most impressionable pirt of his life Fuchs had 
no social background to act is a compensation for Ins private 
dreams of power and glory. He was conscious, like so many 
other men of talent, of his own abilities, but he had to cake 
a back seat as a refugee student in England. Treason was a 
wonderful way of demonstrating his powers and there was 
no family and no dose circle of friends to bring him back to 
his senses by the mere fact of their being there, and having 
affection for. him. But at Harwell he is an established man, 
the head of a department. His powers are recognized. He is 
comfortable and respected. There is no longer any need for 
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the secret compensation of his treason. Sobe lies m bed 
agonizing over the problem of how to kill bis past and make 
his horn* here, safe and secure, among his friends. He wan 
to attach himself to a tradition at last, to achieve that tedug 
of security that comes only by living with a community which 
has been settled for a long time in one place. 

It may be that one approach to the whole complicated prob- 
lem of loyalty lies here: it can only be guaranteed by tradition, 
by fixed habits, by a long period of freedom from fiat, and 
by affection. And all diis must be backed by a philosophy or 
a religion or at any rate some kind of faith winch is rather 
stronger than the democracies have yet been able to engender. 

A fear of Russia in itself hardly amounts to a faith. There has 
to be something on the positive side, an ideal of some kind. 
The crime of the Fuchses and the Nunn Mays was mat they 
concentrated upon what they believed to be an ideal and lost 
their affection for the ordinary fallible human beings around 
them. They lost their humility and when that was gone they 
lost their judgment too. They imagined they could do with- 
out the affection of their friends. Perhaps in the rod. m their 
own way, they all came to see they were wrong in tha. Per- 
haps Marianne Pontccorvo saw it when she broke down and 
cried on leaving England. Perhaps Fuchs saw it at last when, he 
said, ‘You realize what this will mean at Harwell . 

This book has no practical ready-made solution of the 
security problem to offer. Perhaps something more nnght be 
done, in future, to check the firmly backgrounds of the men 
employed on atomic projects. In Britain loyalty tests are not 
liked, partly because it is believed that they discover nothing 
and partly because it is felt that they destroy something of the 
tradition of freedom upon which loyalty itself is based. How- 
ever, there are other American methods — notably the com- 
partntemaiization* of scientists so that any one man knows only 
a part of the pattern— which might be more fully explored. 
(But this method achieved no success in the U.S.A. in the 
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«Mt of hscfcl.) Certainly in Britain 1 much franker and fuller 
jpubbr di ron rion of the traitors and the whole problem of 
mcwily would be a healthy thing. But none of these points 
provide a complete tuwtr. The complete answer doe* not 
exist. The derail equation continue*: the greater the pro*, 
penty ot' a democracy the tmaller the revolutionary Com- 
panic Ratty; the greater the abacnce of fear the fewer the 
traitor*. 

In the ideal State, which is perfectly prosperous and secure, 
the only threat that can come is from (he anarchist, the man 
who glories in chaos and change for its own sake; and it has 
yet to be proved that any of the atomic traitors are anarchists. 
Nor it then treason to be confused with the legend of Faust or 
with Robert Louis Sttvtuoa’s Dr. Jekyll, for Faust and JeJryll 
dented purely after knowledge and power. They so believed 
in die right and in the necessity of man to obtain knowledge 
that they were quite prepared to break all bonds of loyalty 
and destroy society in the process. So they were anarchists of 
a MR. Every sane nuclear physicist of the twentieth century 
(and this includes die traitors) has urged that provided we am 
get all narions to agree, we should seal up our knowledge of 
atomic weapons forthwith, that we should mate no further 
inquiries in that daemon bat devote oaxsdvcs entirely to die 
exploration of useful and hannlen atomic energy* 

Whatrvcr his turgid loyalties may have been, Fuchs was a 
responsible mm, be did nothing lightly. He projected, per- 
haps snore dun anybody eke, one of die major problems of 
die mid-twentieth century, and one of its wont agonies- 
the problem of the toemist who goes on and on into die 
physical world, making one discovery liter another until at 
length he becomes a orator and a destroyer in his own right; 
and somewhere in dm journey he loses his feidv He looks 
hack over hit shoulder, as it were, searching for some 
sosne system of law and order, upon which to bate his db- 
covoria; and he frnds nothing solid. Here h the atomic power 


with infinite capabilities foe good or erf; to «to* 

morals to govern it? Somehow a »y*Wii of go wmiiW ; 

got to be found and quickly, while there it still turn. 

B A preoccupation with dtis problem if oat pcadattoPadil..' .f 
Most serious atomic scientists, as we have tad, ha ve beat v 
acutely concerned with it. While only a few of them rekcttd 
Marxist ethics as the right basis fw atomic, power, rad «D 
fewer turned themselves into men of action m the Marut 
faith, nearly all of them, at some time* have believed ™at the 
only hope for die world was for all men to ihaqp,tbi*Jffi«t. 'JW,-. 1 

and having shared it, to shun it like the plague. ' » 

The real charge against Fuchs h that rf 7 $ 

rushed in and took the whole problem on htt own ihodden.' 

He knew k* than most men about human natu re, he h ad ^ 

never been to Russia, he had no experience of dtplomcy or 1 

political administration, he was an atheist, but he 

himself competent to put the world to rights. M».™ 

nukes a pomTabout the Fuehrer of' ttowwkL Docnbmg 

another traitor, an American, in his book, he wyt he had’ 

kind of idealism, however mistaken and «wphf4 . .Wp 3$ 

that becaisse “something drastic had to be «looe^ he, pet*dn^f,’ |-V 

had to do it, is a sense out of which * amt ' ; “ ““S Sife 

great patriots as well as base traitors, are made. • • V.k- . 

Possibly, as Mr. Barth suggests when he jpoan 4e tostT ; 

of die younger Pliny to the Emperor Trajan about A.D. IIX * , 
you have to go back to the early Cbrisa^ ro fi^ ^^ * 
of panUel for the atomic traitors. Derenb** h»**thod tf ^ * 

dealing with the Christians, PMny »y*f “*V , ;• 

’ I asked them if they w^.OrisBaM. 

asked them a second and again a third time, adding , > .t; [ 

death. If they still da»m«l to be Christum. . I gavv 

their execution. . . . Soon in the usual way the mvemgauon todf . ; 

led to farther accusations, covering urtaal types of charge. An ; - 

anonymous accusation appeared, ctmtainingmaiy tiaiiienStwe ^ . ' •' 
of thore named denied that they were Chnstuns or ever Wi. ^ 




Imt fm they jdnedwith me m invocations to the gods tad s 
„ o find npffcctboro with inceme and wine to Your Majesty’ i 
ion, | had brought in with the divine images for tint. . 

,■ pvpme, and finally cursed Christ, 1 thought they could be dis- 
d u sged. as it is said that genuine Christians cannot be forced 
into these acts. Other* whose names were quoted by the in- . 
former said they were Christiam but soon withdrew their plea;, 
to be sure they had once been Christians but they bad ceased 
some three yean before, some for a longer rime and a few even t.' V 
for twenty-five years. All these worshipped your Majesty's ikon ' -.L" 
aod the images of the gods; and curved Christ. 1 ■ ; ’i' "i;; 

Trajan approved them practices but he warned Pliny that ; \ 
he should have nothing to do with anonymous accusation*; , ~ r 

they were thoroughly bad and out of keeping with the spirit 
of die age- This was a humane and statesmanlike approach but 
the end result of it was that the Roman gods vanished and 
the Christians survived and multiplied. Neither Trajan nor< 

Pliny apparently was confronted with’ the kind of man who 
would curse Christ in public while he continued to worship 
him in private. It was left to the Communists to perfect that , 
kind of double life. Nor had the Christians the secret of great 
physical power as die atomic traitors had. Still, the seat of 
treason in each case is the same — the inner conviction of the 
accused that what he is doing is right. The Christians were 
moved by their faith in God while Fuchs actdti upon hit 
megalomaniac confidence in his own brain, but both were to 

convinced of their rightness that they were prepared to destroy. 

the State in order to have their way. . • 

Perhaps Fuchs was telling the truth when he claimed after 
Us arrest that his loyalties were now fixed in England, and 
hk public cursing of Russian Marxism was sincere. But he 
was basically a man who would always refer to his own 
conscience first and society afterwards. There is no place for 
^•QNostd from 7*f JUtr of Owhumitj, by B. W Buna (Lcngraass. 
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such men in an ordered community. They belong whet* Pod* 
now is, sewing mailbagi, in Stafford GaoL s' 

But the problem they have propounded— what to do with 
nk power before it destroys us all and how to guarantee 
loyalties of men’s minds in the use of that power— that 
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Office Memorandum • united stages governmen 


to : i a , Wrsctor^ FBI (65-58805) 

from » , SAC, Cincinnati (65-172U) 

SUBJECT: HAHRI^LD/.was \ y' : 


DATE: 6-6-52 


HARRY 
ESPIONAQE-E 




SA ROBERT G. JENSEN, Philadelphia Division, has advised that the 
Bureau has previously instructed that whenever signed statements are . 
obtained from HARRY GOLD, in a case other than the above, that the Bureau 
should be furnished with a copy of same so that' such copy may be filed 
in the Bureau case file on HARRY GOLD. r 


SA JENSEN and SA CARL A. BETSCH of the Cincinnati Division took a 
32 page signe d statement from GOLD at the USP, Lewisburg, Pa., on 5-15-52, 
inut&Ljjase fcAptiphe^JfiHTJS^N SMILG, was, ES FIONA GE-R," Bureau file 
H6-l633593ew York fUeT5-173W Philadelphia file 65-k3U7* This . 
statement related to the unrewarding contacts by GOLD with BENJAMIN y 
SMILG at Dayton, Ohio, in the period from 1938 to 19d for espionage 
information. 


Enclosed herewith are two copies to the Bureau and one copy each 
to New York and Philadelphia, of the section of the report of SA CARL A. 
BETSCH, Cincinnati, dated 6-6-52, in the SMILG case, which sets out the 
signed statement of GOLD of 5-15-52, and gives other information 
pertinent to said statement. These copies should be filed by the Bureau, ] 
New York, and Philadelphia, as exhibits in the GOID file* t 


The Bureau is advised that GOLD'S mnemonic notes were of great 
assistance in conducting the above interview of GOLD, and it is suggested 
that Philadelphia retain all such notes, as prepared by GOLD, since they f 
serve as a distinct aid in refreshing GOLD'S recollection* ~ ' 
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Ends (2) (RM) 

• cc* 1-New York (65-l53k2-Info ) (Encl-1) (RM) 

1-Philadelphia (65-h3U?-Info) (Encl-1 ) (RM) 
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SIGHED STATEMENT OF HARRY QQLDi 


All INFORMATION CONTAINS) 


HARRY GOLD was interviewed by Special Agent ROBERT G* JENSEN, 
Philadelphia Field Division, and the writer, on May 13, 1U, and 15, 1952, 
at the United States Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, where he is 
now serving a thirty year sentence for Espionage, imposed on December 9> 1950> 
by the Honorable JAMES McGRANERT in the United States District Court, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


GOLD, who has an amazing faculty for detailed recollection 
and who could, on cross examination, give testimony of convincing nature 
regarding the positiveness of his recollections, furnished the following 
signed statement* 

"May 15, 1952 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

"I, HARRY GOLD, do make the following voluntary statement 
to CARL A. BETSCH and ROBERT G. JENSEN. These men have identified 
themselves to me as Sp cial Agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. I have been told and know that I am not required to 
give or make any statements. I also know that any statements I 
make may be used against me in a court of law. I have been told and 
know that I am entitled to benefit of counsel. 


"These men have asked that this statement cover ny 
present recollection of the matters set forth hereinafter. I have 
carefully reviewed these events in ay mind, and can testify, if 
called upon to do so, as follows i 

"Beginning in late 1935, I began to serve as an active 
Soviet espionage agent in that I took industrial information from 
my place of employment, the Pennsylvania Sugar Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. and gave this information to ay Soviet espionage superior. I 
continued in this task of transmitting information taken from ny 
place of employment until the Spring of 1938. 

"At this time I was being handled by ay third Soviet 
superior, a man I knew as FRED. FRED was quite persistent in his 
attitudes towards me in that he continually pressed me for industrial 
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information. He also asked me to seek other types of employment, 
for I had delivered by this time most of the information of 
industrial value at my place of employment. I can also recall that 
he (FRED) asked me on many occasions to submit biographical sketches 
on people that I considered possible recruits for Soviet espionage* 

I know that I submitted to FRED some biographical sketches on non- 
existent people in order to alleviate the persistent hounding he was 
giving ra. 


"However, in or around April of 1938, I told FRE D of ny 
desire to go back to school to complete ny education. FRED objected 
to this idea of mine stating something to the effect that ny contacts 
with the industrial world would becbroken off. 

"In a later meeting with FRED in late July or August of 
1938, somewhere s within a two week period around the LOU AMBERS- 
HENRI ARMSTRONG fight of that year, FRED told me he wanted me to go 
to college. I recall this meeting quite clearly* FRED called me 
by phone at my home in Philadelphia and asked me to come to New York 
City immediately. The night was a rainy one and rather miserable. 
FRED bawled me out for not producing contacts for him or additional 
information. After this bawling out, FRED told me that things 
would change for the better and he now wanted me to go to college. 

"He told me 'there is a government official located in 
the midwest* from whom I was to get information. FRED said this 
particular setup required ny attending the University of Cincinnati. 
He was very specific about ny attending the University of 
Cincinnati. He told me that there would be plenty of funds available 
for ny education. 

”1 would like to state that prior to FRED's change of 
attitude and wish to have me attend the University of Cincinnati, 

FRED wanted me to go to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
This I declined to do for various reasons, principally, that I could 
not account to ny family for the funds that would permit me to 
enroll at M.I.T. 


”1 was unable to enroll at the University of Cincinnati 
under the conditions X had hoped for. The University of Cincinnati 
would not give me credit for the courses I had taken in Evening 
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School at the Drexel Institute of Technology. I was also told that 
the credits I had earned at the University of Pennsylvania were not 
acceptable . I further did not want to take the six year cooperative 
course as offered to me by the University of Cincinnati. 

"At the suggestion of a co-employee at the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Company, I did enroll at Xavier University in Cincinnati, 

Ohio in September, 1938. This co -employee had no knowledge of ay 
espionage activity at that time nor did he have knowledge of ny 
true purpose in wanting to go to school in Cincinnati. 

’’After ny enrollment at Xavier University, there was a 
series of meetings with FRED. One of these meetings was held in 
Hew York City and another two meetings were held in Cincinnati* 

At none of these meetings was the purpose for which I moved to 
Cincinnati discussed. I believe FRED at one of these meetings told 
me to get established first and we would discuss the purpose of ay 
going to. Cincinnati later. 

"On Thanksgiving day of 1938, I received a telephone call 
at ny rooming house. This call was from SEED. He asked me to come 
downtown immediately. I explained to him I was not dressed and my 
rooming house was almost an hour’s bus ride from downtown Cincinnati 
X went downtown and met with FRED. He told me at this time I was 
now to follow out the purpose for which I had been placed in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. I was told to go to Dayton, Ohio, by FRED 
who said I *was to resume contact which an Agent, STAN, had once 
had with BEN SMILO, an aeronautical engineer at Wright Field.* 

H I suggested to FRED that I go to Dayton, Ohio, on the 
following Saturday. I did not so state, but I had planned to 
attend the Xavier-Toledo football game and to accept ny landlady’s 
invitation to Thanksgiving dinner that day. 

"FRED said ’No, you have to go this afternoon, the man 
is waiting. ’ X walked with FRED to the Union Station at which place 
he gave me the address of BEN SMILG in Dayton, Ohio. I can not 
recall whether he gave me this address in writing or whether I wrote 
it down at his request. I no longer have the slip of paper upon 
which the address was written but I recall the address as 307 
Oxford Street. 
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"FRED also gave me a letter and a white box containing a 
new leather wallet wrapped in tissue paper. He identified the 
letter as one from SI AN w hich I should give to SMUG as a 
recognition signal. FRED said the wallet would serve as a gesture 
of friendship to SMILG. 

"He put me on a train for Dayton, Ohio, that afternoon 
and I arrived there about one hour or so after leaving Cincinnati. 

I took a taxi to the SMUG residence on Oxford Street as this was 
the first time I had ever been there. This was about U*30 or $tOO PM. 

"I knocked at the door of 307 Oxford Street and a man 
answered it. I said ♦I’ve come to see Mr. BEN SMI LG. 1 The man 
said’I’m BEN SMILG.' I said *0h, fine, 1 and started to walk by 
SMUG, who was still partially blocking the doorway. I then said, 

1 I come from STAN' or ‘I bring greetings from STAN.' SMTLQ then 
said 'Oh» or 'Oh yes' and invited me in. 

"The door opened directly into the parlor where I gave 
SMILG the letter and the wallet and told him ay name was HARRY 
GOLD. There was here present, SMILG's parents, an elderly oouple 
who were friends of the SMILG family, and another family friend, a 
man who worked at Wright Held. DAVID SMUG, a younger brother of 
BEN, entered the parlor a short time later. BEN told his 
parents, 'This is HARRY GOLD, a friend of STAN's.* 

"BEN's parents were pleased over the news of STAN and 
asked me how STAN was and what he was doing. I said that STAN was 
fine and turned the conversation to another subject. X did not know 
STAN and FRED had told me nothing about him. 

"I had read the letter before I had given it to SMUG. 

It was a simple letter of introduction with the request that BEN 
do what he could for the bearer. The letter was signed merely 
♦STAN. ' 


"I also remember I was somewhat ashamed of the appearance 
of the white box which contained the wallet. I stopped in the man's 
washroom in the railroad station at Dayton and tried to clean it up 
a bit with an eraser. I also rearranged the tissue in which the 
wallet was wrapped. I noticed nothing else in the box or the 
wallet. T his I did before I went by taxi to the SMILG residence. 
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"The wallet was a long, narrow, wafer thin, fold over 
leather wallet. SMTLG* s father admired the wallet very much* 

I judged from his remarks that he had been in the leather goods 
business or had a professional knowledge of leather. ■ 

"I sat and waited for BEN SMUG to take me someplace 
as I had expected him to be awaiting ny contact for espionage 
purposes. It was obvious that we could not talk in the parlor with 
the other people present. BEN made no move of any kind. I felt 
I had to say something so I said I lived in the East. 

"The guests of the SMILG family left and a neighbor came 
in for a short time • I started talking about going back to 
Cincinnati that night and finally BIN's father suggested that BEN 
drive me to the bus station. 

"BEN drove me alone to downtown Dayton and stopped at a 
park near the bus station. I here said to BEN 'now that we are 
here alone we can talk more freely. * BEN made no response. I said 
‘STAN said you and I would be good friends. 1 BEN mumbled something 
in reply. I gave him my Cincinnati address and the phone number of 
ny landlady, Mrs. ALIS BROOKS. BEN held the paper with this 
information on it as though he did not want it. BEN said ‘Are 
you working there.* I said, ’No, I am going to school. I will be 
there two years and will be available to you at all times.' BEN 
froze up completely and I got upset. I told SMILG I would get in 
touch with him again. SMILG made no reply and he seemed glad I 
was leaving. I left the car, walked to the bus station, and caught 
a bus for Cincinnati. In Cincinnati, I had a late supper about 
9*30 P.M. at Shevlin's in Cincinnati. 

"The following Sunday, I kept a prearranged meeting with 
FRED in Middletown, Ohio, at the railroad station. FRED and I 
walked around town in the vicinity of the railroad station. I had 
lunch with FRED in the same general area. In reply to FRED, I told 
him that I had been to see SMILG, but I didn’t think we had the right 
man for I didn't think SMILG knew what I had come for. I told FRED 
I thought something was seriously wrong. 

"FRED told me I was wrong and that SMILG was showing 
commendable caution. He said everything was fully arranged and I 
need merely to get into the good graces of SMILG and obtain his 
confidence. SMILG would then give m information as he had STAN. 
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"I said I ms not going back to SMILG. FRED threatened 
me by saying he would send a letter exposing me to the ‘good 
Fathers at lavier University' if I did not conply with his 
instructions • 

"I took the bus from Middletown, Ohio, and returned to 

Cincinnati. 


"My next contact with SMILG was before the Christinas 
holiday of 1938 at SMILG's home in Dayton. I learned from BEN of 
his planned trip to Philadelphia, New fork City and Boston. I 
told BEN I lived in Philadelphia and would be there nyself over the 
holidays. I carefully printed out my home address and phone number 
in Philadelphia and gave it to SMILG. I asked him to be sure to 
look me up on his trip East. SMUG appeared more coridial 
to me and I felt FRED had been right after all. SMUG again drove 
me downtown to an area near the bus station. 

"I met with FRED in New York City during the Christmas 
season of 1938. FRE° told me it was likely that SMILG would now 
hand over information at our next meeting or at least prepare a set 
up for the transfer of information. 

"In January of 1939, I made a telephone call to SMILG's 
home from a phone booth in Dayton, Ohio. I believe DAVID SMILG 
answered and after talking with someone in the background, told me that 
BEN would not return home until late that night. 

"I went to Dayton a couple of days later and saw BEN in 
presence of his family at their home. I asked BEN why he hadnt 
gotten in touch with me while he was in Philadelphia. BEN said he 
had had an automobile accident while en route near Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. BEN said he had had a narrow escape with his life and 
his companion, a male, needed hospitalization from the accident. He 
showed me a picture of the damaged car and said he had not gone 
through Philadelphia because of the accident. I tried to wait the 
family out so I could talk to BEN alone. He gave me no opportunity 
for this and I left the house by nyself* I told BEN I would get in 
touch with him again* 

"I met with SMILG again in March of 1939* I arrived at 
the SMILG home unannounced about supper time. SMILG invited me to 
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attend a lecture somewhere in Dayton. The lecturer was LUDWIG 
LEWISOHN, 1*0 was speaking on Zionist problems. Hie lecture was 
impressed in ny memory as LEWISQHN, in the course of his speech, 
made sharp and even insulting remarks relative to Christians. SMILG 
and I commented about such remarks in view of the large number of 
Christians in the audience. A friend of SMILG’s, name not recalled, 
who was a ham radio operator, went with us to this lecture. 

“After this lecture pledges were solicited for the 
Zionist movement. I signed a pledge for $5.00 giving ny name and 
Cincinnati address. I gave this pledge to a pimp Jewess who was a 
friend of B3N. I never received any bill and never paid the pledge. 

"I met with FRED in April of 1939 near the Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio. I told FRED we should do something 
to get this thing with SMILG started. FRED suggested I talk to SMILG 
of the benefit to the Jews in aiding the Soviet Union. 

“I met with SMILG again at his home in Dayton shortly 
after ny meeting with FRED. I do not remember being specific with 
SMILG at this time. I do not think I brought up the points suggested 
by FRED when I talked with SMILG* I can recall only that nothing 
of value resulted from this contact. 

“After examinations in June of 1939 I saw SMILG again 
at his home in Dayton. I propositioned SMILG in rather a weak 
fashion on this occasion. I alBO told BEN that the Soviet Union 
was a great bulwark in the fight against Fascism and needed help in 
this fight. SMILG evaded the subject I was trying to bring up* 

“At one of ny meetings with FRED right around this time, 
FRED said that I perhaps did not appear reliable to SMILG because 
of ny youth and apparent immaturity. FRED told me again to 
establish a close personal relationship with SMUG and inpress him 
with ny mature viewpoints. I was told by FRED to enroll for Bummer 
school so that I could stay in the area and cultivate SMUG. 

“I now remenber I did not go home after summer school 
was finished in the first week of August 1939 because I hadn’t seen 
SMILG yet* I went to Dayton, Ohio and on this meeting I gave SMUG a 
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second letter from STAN, which FRED had given to me. I believe the 
contents of this letter were to the effect that BEN should gi ve to 
me the same type of information he gave to SIAN in the past. FRED 
told me to get the letter back from SMUG. SMUG took the letter 
from me while we were in the house and walked upstairs. 

n I heard the toilet run and BEN came back down. BEN 
said ’You don't know what you are getting into, be careful.' BEN 
was tense and agitated and I became frightened* I left alone 
without the letter. I felt I needed a few drinks which I had at 
a bar across the street from the Biltmore Hotel in Dayton. I 
felt too upset to go back to Cincinnati that night. I stayed over- 
night in Dayton in what I now recall was the Hotel Gibbons, returning 
to Cincinnati the following morning. 

"I think I saw SMILG again in October and again in 
December of 1939* I can't recall what transpired. I remember I 
was ill at ease with BEN and had a natural reticence about seeing him 
in this period. 

"I know I must have seen FRED again sometime during this 
period but can not recall when, where, in Cincinnati, or how many 
times. 

n I next saw SMUG in January of 19^0. I fix this date 
by remembering I boasted of the glorious Soviet Union. SMILG 
scoffed at this for the Red Amy was then bogged down in the Finriab 
War. I did not proposition SMILG at this time. 

"From January until March of 19U0, I did not see FRED. 

In March I met with FRED and he told me to proposition SMILG very 
plainly at my next meeting. BRED told me to ask SMILG directly 
for infwrmation. FRED also told me to prepare a letter using the 
phrase that I was successful or unsuccessful in selling my car to 
indicate success or lack of it in dealing with SMUG. This letter 
I was to mail to an address in Brooklyn, New York. 

"I met with SMILG at his home in March, 19U0, at Dayton, 
shortly after ny meeting with FRED in Cincinnati. I complied with 
the instructions given me by FRED and asked SMILG specifically 
for information. I believe I asked SMILG for any technical data 
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about production or performance of any aircraft engine as produced 
by the juilitary. I also told him that the information did not have 
to be drawings or blueprints. SMTLO said 'You don't know what you 
are fooling with, you better get out as soon as possible.® SMILfl 
was agitated and somewhat tense at this meeting but did not agree 
to furnish me information. 

°I left SMILG in Dayton (this was on a weekday and in 
the evening) and returned to Cincinnati. I composed the letter I 
had been asked to write, showing my lack of success with SMUG. 

“In late April of 19U0 I got a call long distance from 
7RED telling me to come to New York City. I was given details of 
how to meet ny next Soviet espionage superior, JACK. 

"I met this new Soviet espionage superior in the lobby 
of the Hotel New Yorker as instructed. This new contact asked abut 
SMILG. I told him that SMUG had rejected me. JACK then said some- 
thing to the effect that SMILG would come around and I should visit 
SMUG again. I stayed at the Hotel New Yorker that night and left 
for Cincinnati the following afternoon. 

"I phoned SMILG at Dayton from Cincinnati as soon as my 
examinations in June of 19h0 were over. He seemed more cordial than 
in the past. This surprised me and because of this I well remember 
the call. 


W I went to Dayton right after this call to see SMILG. 

I met him at home and we took a walk together in his neighborhood. 

I told SMUG I was leaving Cincinnati to go back East to work. I 
told him I could set up a system whereby I could meet him anywhere 
he wanted. I used the towns of Cleveland and Indianapolis as 
examples. I said the transfer of information from him to me would 
only take a minute and that within a matter of a few minutes later 
someone else would pick up the information from me. I further told 
SMILG that if he preferred, I could have someone else contact him to 
get this infoimation. I also made the proposition of payment of 
money to BEN as well as the possibility of sending his brother DAVE 
to Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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"SMUG told me I did not know the extent of military- 
intelligence to counteract efforts to obtain information. SMUG said* 
‘For all you know, you may have been watched from the very beginning 
of the time you first came to ny house. 1 I told him there was no 
indication of such. 

"SMILG then told me he knew of a case where an engineer 
in his office was taken away by two intelligence officers and had 
never been seen again. I was told by 5HILG I didn’t realize what 
I was letting myself in for and that I had best get out of it. 

I told SMILG I was nearly 30 years old, that I had been out in 
industry, had met people, did understand what I was doing and thought 
it was a good thing. 

"SMUG was outwardly upset, but solicitous in the nature 
and manner of his remarks to ne . 

n I returned that night to Cincinnati and left shortly 
thereafter for my home in Philadelphia, Pa* 

"In July of 19i*0, I was taken over by a new Soviet 
espionage superior, named SAM. SMILG was mentioned casually by SAM 
in the summer of 19l*0. I was told to go to Cincinnati and renew 
acquaintances with SMUG. In October of 19l)0, I was supposed to go to 
meet with SMILG but actually I never went. I prepared a false 
report on this trip and gave it to SAM. 

"Shortly before Christmas of 19hD, or right after New 
Years day of 19hX> I went to Cincinnati. I arrived there on a 
Saturday and on the following Sunday, I went to Dayton to see SMILG. 

I told SMILG of going to Wisconsin on business for my firm. I told 
him I was to see Doctors SNELL and STRONG at the University of 
Wisconsin on microbiological assays. 

H I did not come right out with a proprsition to SMILG but 
said something about STAN being anxious to see him and hoping to see 
him soon. I got no response from SMILG. I then told SMILG that STAN 
was most anxious that he furnish me information from Wright Field 
in accordance with the talks that SMUG and I had had in the Spring 
of 191)0* 
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"SMUG told me I was totally ads-infonned as to the 
relationship between STAN and himself. 

"Prior to SMILG's telling me that I was mis -informed 
about his relationship with STAN, I also told SMILG that he had 
given information to STAN in the past. I told SMILG he was to give 
me information in accordance with the manner in which he had 
furnished information to STAN. I also asked SMILG if ‘STAN hadn’t 
given him money for this information. SMILG told me he had never 
given STAN any information and he had never received any money from 
STAN. SMILG said the relationship between he and §TAN was that they 
had been friends at M IT and he had tutored STAN there. 

"I left SMILG in Dayton with the statement that I would 
be back on business and would see him again. I returned to 
Cincinnati by bus and met with SAM near "the Hotel Gibson on the 
north side of Fountain Square. During rzy meeting with SAM I gave 
him an account of what had transpired at ny meeting with SMILG. 

I left SAM in Cincinnati and returned to Philadelphia by plane. 

"A few days after ny return to Philadelphia, I took 
a written report on my last contact with SMILG to SAM in New* York 
City. 

"I saw SAM in New York City a few days later as planned. 
At this time SAM said ‘That “once and for all, we are going to pin 
SMILG down and make him come across with information. He are going 
to show him right to his face where he is lying." • SAM said this 
would be done by means of copies of actual reports that BEN had 
furnished plus receipts for money which BEN had taken.' SAM also 
said the originals were not presently in New York City but photo- 
copies were being made and had been sent for. 

"SAM and I arranged to meet and did meet on a Saturday 
in early February! 19H, in New York City. SAM, at this meeting, 
gave me a brown envelope, which he said contained copies of several 
reports BEN had written, plus copies of several receipts for money. 

"SAM told me I had to leave immediately for Cincinnati, 
Ohio, over my protestations that I had promised to be home that 
evening* SAM even took me into the lobby of the Hotel Edison and 
made reservations for a plane leaving that evening for Cincinnati 
on American Airlines. 
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"I took the plane alone# and arrived at Cincinnati# Ohio 
late that evming. I registered at the Hotel Qibson and before 
going to bed met by chance a classmate of mine at Xavier University# 
one DICK SCHMITT, in the lobby of the Hotel* We had several drinks 
in the hotel bar# and I told DICK I was on my way to Madison# 
Wisconsin on business for my firm. 

"The following morning, I went by bus to Dayton, Ohio# 
and arrived at Dayton, Ohio, about IOiOO AM. I went immediately to 
SMILG's home on Oxford St. BEN was still upstairs when I came in 
and when he came down, I was offerred breakfast with BEN. BEN'S 
mother cooked his breakfast, and ^accepted a cup of coffee, and 
possibly a roll, while BEN ate his breakfast. 

"BEN and I then went into the living room alone. His 

mother remained in the kitchen. His father had been there earlier 

and had left. I cannot DAVID SMILG's whereabouts. 

"I told SMI LG he would recall our laBt conversation 
concerning the nature of the relationship between him and STAN, 
and to bear out what I had said that 'STAN wanted me to show you 

these,' I pulled the photo copies of the reports out of ny inside 

coat pocket and showed them to BEN. I believe I purposely kept them 
in my hand# as SIM had instructed me to make sure BEN didn't destroy 
these papers. 

"I then said# 'There are also these' and took the copies 
of the receipts from my inside coat pocket and showed them to BEN 
in the same manner. 

"BEN barely glanced at the reports and drew a deep gasp 
at the sight of the receipts. His hand shook as he made a gesture 
as if to take the receipts and then withdrew his hand. He became 
obviously angry and in great agitation, burst out as follows. 

'You don't know what you've done, you should never have 
done this.' ’Do you know what I ought to do# I ought to call 
military intelligence right away.' With this# SMI LG made a gesture# 
as if to step over to the phone, which I think, but am not sure# 
was in the dining room on a low table. 
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"SMILG here said, ’In fact, I was going to do this the 
very first night you came around here, but I hesitated because you 
were Jewish and I was Jewish, and I thought it would cause an 
awful reflection on the Jewish people. 1 

"I said nothing, and S1£TLQ somewhat regained his composure* 
He then said ’The receipts are for tutoring, and the reports are 
school work in aeronautical engineering in idiich I tutored STAN. 

They represent things which have been long established in the field 
and there is not the slightest tiling secret about them. 1 

”1 recall that the receipts were handwritten and of actual 
size in photo reproduction. They were about two inches by three 
inches* There were at least four such receipts, and were for months 
in the years 1933, 19 3U> and 1936, as nearly as I can remember. 

"The text ran thus, on all the receipts* 

’Received payment for November, 1933' (for example). 

All were signed at the bottom ’BEN’. All were handwritten, and were 
for a given month. The amounts were in the range of from $200.00 
to $1*00.00, which so impressed me as being sizable amounts of 
money, that I now a very clear recollection of same. 

"The reports had been reduced in size in photo reproduction 
to where they would fit comfortably in a man’s pocket. They were not 
all on the same kind of paper* There were three reports, as nearly 
as I can recall. Two of them were of about two pages each, and from 
a previous study of their context, it had been obvious that they 
had been taken from a report of much greater length. 

"These two were typewritten, with a couple of hand- 
written corrections. The third was handwritten, and represented a 
complete report of about five or six pages. 

"The text of two of them dealt with performance of 
aircraft. The third dealt with the elements of design of a special 
type wing, aimed at cutting down wind resistance. There was one 
graph and a number of small sketches showing stresses and strains, 
all hand drawn, and included in the special type wing report. 
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"Although I have never studied aeronautical engineering, 

I gained the Impression from reviewing these reports in ny total room 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, the night before that they related to military, 
rather than commercial aircraft. I have a very vague recollection 
that the third report, the only dated report, was dated around 1936 
or 1937. 


"The full report was not written in the accepted formalized 
fashion of engineering reports, but was so phrased to highlight the 
certain salient data, so that if it were read by a layman, its value 
would easily b.e recognized, and if it were read by a technical 
man, the important points would be brought into immediate and sharp 
focus. 


"I recognized the style of this report as being very 
comparable to the style that I Byself had employed in writing my 
own reports on the results of research and processes of the 
Pennsylvania Sugar Company, for the use of iry Soviet superiors. 

n SMI LG was now more composed and I said *1 Just wanted 
to show the material to you so that you could think it over. There 
is a big difference between what STAN said and what you told me.’ 

"SMILG replied that this was SIAN's error and that I 
had been given bad information. I said that I would be on uy way 
now, but would see him again. I went to stoke hands with BEN, 
who looked stunned at this, and let me stand there holding his 
motionless hand. 

"I went to downtown Dayton, Ohio, by bus and went to what 
I think was the Miami Hotel, where, in the men's washroom, I followed 
SAM's explicit instructions and destroyed the photo copies. This 
was done by using alcohol from a 1) os. bottle, in my possession for 
this purpose, and dousing the material and lighting same with a 
match. 


"I almost burned myself, so I finished the Job by tearing 
the unbumed remains into small bits and flushed them down the 
toilet. I had become alarmed at the volume of smoke from the burning. 
SAM had strongly cautioned me to be ready to destroy the material 
at a moment's notice at any time during my trip. SAM had insisted 
I have a bottle of inflammable solvent with me to be ready to cany 
out the immediate destruction of these papers. 
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“SAM had asked me in New York City the day before if I 
wanted ’two good boys* to go with me when I saw SMUG. I said I 
could handle SMILG by myself. SAM said I could either have these men 
right with me or in the immediate neighborhood. He accepted my 
decision that I didn't need these men with me. 

"I had left SMILG's house about 10*15 AM and took the bus 
to Cincinnati, Ohio , and flew back to New fork City on the first 
plane* I met SAM at the Child's Restaurant, near Grand Central Statim 
about 11*00 HI that Sunday evening in early Februaty, 191*1. 

n I told SAM what had happened, and he said ’good, let 
him rest with it for a little while.’ SAM said that SMILG’s 
explanation that the receipts were for money STAN had paid SMILG 
for tutoring was ’the biggest joke of all, STAN’s that good a 
mathematician, he could have tutored SMILG. ' 

"STAN said 'We can show him plenty more reports where 
those came from, and believe me, they are not school work. He’ll 
come across and how he'll come across; he's not going to get away 
that easy.* 


"I met SAM again by prearrangement in March, 191*1 on 
upper Broadway in New York City. We twisted and turned after meeting, 
met again briefly, twisted and turned again, and got together in a 
small, out of the way restaurant in the same general area. There 
SAM told me that things were ’very hot' and ha wanted to know if I 
had noticed being watched at all. Then he said we would have to 
break off relationship for a while. 

”In early July, 191*1, after the attack on the Soviet 
Union, I again met SAM (as the result of a phone call) somewhere 
around Columbus Circle at New York City, and we talked about 
redoubling our efforts because of the attack on the Soviet Union by 
Germany* I asked SAM about SMUG. SAM said we would leave him 
alone for the time being, altho eventually we would get him to work 
with ua* He said that a bad mistake had been made in handling 
SMILG, and that it was neither of our mistake, but was something 
that had occurred prior to our activities* 
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"I have never seen SMILO again, and hia name was never 
brought up again by any of my associates in Soviet espionage. 

"I have previously seen and have identified a photo as 
the BEN SMUG I have spoken of hereinbefore* 

"I have reviewed the foregoing statement, consisting of 
this and thirty other pages, and wish to make the following additions* 
on page 7, at the time of my first meeting with 34ILG, the g reet ing 
that I was to use was a specifically worded one given me by FRED; 
it was intended so that SMILG would immediately recognize me a a 
STAN's successor in Servlet espionage. 

"Also on page 7 I made no request to SMUG that he return 
the introductory letter] I had received no instructions on this point 
from FRED. 


"On page 15, when I talk of staying overnight at the Hotel 
Gibbons, at Dayton, Ohio, I further recall another thing that I 
associate with this event. 

"The next morning I bought a current issue of 'Time* 
magazine in the bus station and read it while going back on the bus 
to Cincinnati that morning. In this magazine there was a review of 
a new book written by DOROTHI DU. I particularly remember this 
because the reviewer used the phrase 'ashard-boiled as the 
of a sporting house* in discussing Miss DEC'S advice to young girls, 

"At this same visit, at SMILG's home I arrived about 
6*30 P.M. I had to wait the better part of the evening before every- 
one cleared out and I could get down to business and show the letter 
from STAN to BEN, after showing him the letter, I left no more than 
fifteen minutes later. It was then almost midnight on a weekday 
evening. 


"The information I have furnished in this statement is true 
and I am willing to testify to the same . 

/s /HARRY GOLD 

May 15, 1952 

WITNESSED BY* 

ROBERT. G. JENSEN, Special Agent, FBI, Philadelphia, Pa. 5A5/52 
CARL A. BETSCB, Special Agent, FBI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 5/15/52." 


Attention is drawn to GOLD’S account of his visit to SMUG 
in January, 19lj0, which date GOLD fixes by recalling that when GOLD 
boasted of the glorious Soviet Union, that SMUG scoffed at this, for 
the Red Army was then bogged down in the Finnish War. 

GOLD’S recollection of this historical fact was later 
checked by reference to "The Wo aid Almanac, 19l|l, B page 55* under a 
chronology of World War II, from December 6, 1939 to December 1, 19li0, 
which for January 9, 19li0, stated in part, as follows j ^ 

"In Finland, the Russians 04ith Division) retreated east 
of the SuomussalM, after losses. Intense cold (-31 degrees) has stopped 
land attacks on all fronts.” 
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PURPOSE : 



To advise that a radio item on June 10, 1952, 
to the effect that Klaus Fuchs had access to classified 
scientific data in jail and had leaked it to his father 
in the Russian zone of Germany , was denied by British 
authorities according to a radio broadcast on June 11, 
1952m 

DETAILS : 


It has been reported that on June 10, 1952, the 
radio carried a story to the effect that while in jail 
Fuchs had been working on or had access to confidential 
scientific data which he had leaked to his father who is 
a professor at the University of Leipzig in the Russian 
zone of Germany. As a result, it ms stated, it had been 
necessary to transfer Fuchs to another place. 

This morning, June 11, 1952, the radio carried 
a denial of the foregoing by the British authorities who 
asserted that while Fuchs had corresponded with his father 
he has never had access to any such data while in prison. 

It was stated that Fuchs is engaged in the handling of mail 
sacks « 


\ This same allegation has been circulated before, 

l almost since the inception of Fuchs' incarceration. On 
April 18, 1951, the attention of Ur. Jeff Patterson of MI-5 
was called to a news despatch to the effect that Fuchs had 
worked in his prison cell to assist Britain in making a new 

I type of atom bomb. Patterson denied that Fuchs had worked 
on any atomic energy matters since his incarceration, and 
stated that he was occupied sewing mail sacks by hand* 


ACTION : 

None. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


MB. A. B. BELH31 


DATS: July 7# 1952 


cTo^cor^t^ 


KLH»$JCH 3 was. ^ n- E 

ESPIONAGE - B /® : ‘ 0i ‘ 1? 

fCL^vs £ . i-**ti*> ' 

Mr. Geoffrey Patterson, the Mt-5 representative, cease 
In on 7/l/52, at vhieh tine he had a letter which had been sent 
to the British Ambassador . dated June 29, 1952, which is signed 
by Mrs. Klaue^S^huch B./Cove'.'' In this letter, sbe claims to 
be tbs wife of Dr. Klaus Fuchs but Eds spells bis name as above. 

She claims tbs American Government has confiscated her passport 
and that she could not make a trip to England to see her husband. 
She also claims to be a British subject by reason of her marriage 
to Fuchs. Sbe also enclosed a letter to Dr. Fuchs in which sbe 
also stated that her passport bad been confiscated and alleges 
that an injury to her spine was caused by J. Edgar Hoover’s ^ 
men seven years ago. She said she had written to Prime Wn£$fftr 
Churchill and to Sir Arthur Shave roes but bad not heard frat'ihem. 
Copies of these letters are being attached hereto. * ^ 

sy 

It is to be noted that the writer of the above letters 
is Mrs. Beyt ha rR ibac off of 6751 Ingram, Forest Hills, Hew York, 
who was Interviewed by our agents on October 29, 1951 on the 
basis of Information we received wherein she had claimed that 
Dr. Fuchs was her husband. Whan contacted, she stated that she 
could not talk to the agents as Dr. Fuchs lived next door. She 
insisted that he was the same British scientist who was convicted 
of espionage in Great Britain. Persons contacted concerning her 
stated that she was a psychopath. 

We advised the State Department on 5/2/52 that she held 
0. 8. Passport t 27856 and was to sail abroad on the Queen Mary 
on 6/25/52 and intended to return to the United States on 8/26/52. 
She had stated that she wanted to go to Russia and that she had 
the necessary connections. 

Mr. Geoffrey Patterson was furnished the information we 
bad available concerning her and the fact that various parsons have 
Indicated that she is psychopathic. r a 


BECOMMEKDATIOH: 


record© 


INDf v © * 75 , 




There are attached hereto copies of the correspondence 
, furnished to us by Mr. Patterson and In view of the fact that this 
^v ; . woman is obviously a psychopath, no further action would appear 
■to 


65 J(/U{., S j> 
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^ Office Memorandum • united states government 

TO t DIRECTOR, FBI (65-5880?) DATE: July 15, 1952 



Cy SUBJECT: 


SAC, WFO (-65-5395) 
- 

HARRY GOLD 
ESPIONAGE - R 


Rebulet July 8, 1952, directed to New York titled, •UNSUB, was 
'STEVE SWARTZ, HARRY 00 ID, INFORMANT, ESPIONAGE - R,* (New York file 65-15335)* 
which on page two reflects that HARRY GOLD compiled a document under the 
title *The Circumstances Surrounding my Voric as a Soviet Agent - a Report, " 
which was furnished to the Bureau by New York letter dated May 10, 1951, In 
the GOLD case. 


Washington Field Office files failed to reveal the receipt of 
a copy of GOLD'S document, and accordingly New York is requested to furnish 
this office with a copy of this document. 


HWBijo 

2 - New York <65-l532li) (RM) 






(ffr 

08 JUL 28 1952 




l*Rrt.PUaMB4~» American Ebbassy 

N0, 1, Grosvenor Square 

London, W* 1 


SECRET - AIR COURIER 


/ 


Date: 

To: 


July 25, 1952 


Director, FBI 



From: 


Subject: 


Legal Attache 
London, England 

i v^f?ocase23 

ESPIONAGE - R 


(65-721) 


Remylet U- 28-52, transmitting ten film packs containing ^developed 
negatives of an advance copy to the book "Th^ yTraltors tc by ALA?^I)OREHEAD, 


For the information of the Bureau, there is attached a news item re- 
garding UOO REHEAD which appeared in the Sunday Chronicle for July 20, 1952, 



1 




He made a habit of 
walking into wars y 
*ay* JAMES DOW 


Famous, but W g 
£3 11s. was ' v 
year’s income ' 


Y OUNG Alan Moorehead, of Melbourne, was born 
‘With an Itch onder his heels. By the time he was 
2 5 he had accnmuUted £500 as a reporter son of j 
a newspaperman. Enough, he reckoned, to set him on 
his way to see all the wonders of The Old World. 

® ur< ?f J€ Just as Spain was smouldering 
P™ > 5l ? c , e „ then the wonders, such as they 

have been In these last 18 years, have never ceased to keep 
him on the move. ■ ■ / , 

Alan- Moorehead, whose latest and fascinating book about the 
? 8 ^ e8i ' Tbj Traitors/' is out to-morrow, belongs aaturaily . 

to tne new breed of world-wide roving reporters who take Tida- 
buctoo or Tasmania in their stride from one plane to the next, ■ 

There** always a way \ 

I* W want badly enough to see anything anywhere, - ! 
' ■ Moorehead says, “you can always find a way there." ; 

The young newspaperman in 193S Melbourne felt that too 1 
much wa* happening too far over the herison, He arrived to ' 
Spain almost non-stop via London, without . a job or a«uiignm»tA 
with a certain ruthless charm, and his £500 fast dwindling. ■ j 
Turned out of Pamplona as a suspected spy, he had the break 1 
< that alfcays seems lucky except that It usually happens to the 
man who goes looking for it 

\ ■ He reached Gibraltar as the pocket battleship Deutschsland, 

<M *»“?»? by Spanish Republicans, limped into harbour decy*d*c J 
\ with Swastika-wrapped cottas. ... j 


SUNDAY CHBDNICLE 
LONDON, JULY 20, 1952 

HEs E00CASE 
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W CLOStJHB j 



The battles followed him 

— • hj|OOREECEAD’8 story gat him a Joto. He graduated to 

IV1 foreign correspondent in Rome, but had to move again 
—to Cairo, fast as war followed him there. 

The raw hot keen Australian settled into the fantastle 
scramble and confusion of the desert campaigns with a 
pioneer's relish. He was quickly recognised ss one of the 
brilliant war correspondents of our time. „ - N . . . 

Out of the desert came hie widely-read “African' Trilogy** 
books and transatlantic fame. 

to the pcst-war yearn Moorehsad continued ' his roving and 
reporting. He took a year off to be public relations man at the 
Ministry of Defence, and then his restless curiosity was caught 
up with the Fuchs, Ponteccrvo and other atom spy cases. 


for a year. 

Out of that year has now come 
the story, currently appearing 
to the Sunday Timet, which is 


strange temporary homes in 
strange lands. 

Mussolini stored out of the 
war long enough for bee to 


mo revealing an exposure of i contact and many her fiance 
MZS methods as well as of * hi Rome to 1940. 

I the men themselves that Mr. it took all her persistence to 


Churchill had to defend him In 
the House of Commons. , 

" How was Moorehead able to 


arrange a subsequent wartime 
Journey as a civilian to Join him 
In Cairo, and then there was the 


repeal such things? * MJ’j time she hitch-hiked to New 


t panted to know. 

The author, however, had had 
official sanction foe his truth- 


York only to find him with fresh 
orders to double back for the 
Tunisian landings. 

Where next? Mra Moorehead 
looks wryly at the many-labelled 
suitcases and trunks.- If you 
want badly enough to see aAy- 


D ESCRIBING full circle, thing anywhere, 
Moorehead has now husband. ypuTl alwi 

gone off again, at 42, a trim. -way - 

alight figure, dark and Jaunty. 1 " 

who has never lost his “out- 
back” wonder and uninhibited 
interest In what he sees, to turn 
his bright blue eyes on to faia 
own country. % ■ 

Reportage books, with a 
particular topical value, don’t. 

In any case, give an author an 
Income for Idleness. 

Big suooess as" The Traitors" 
has already assured for itself, Its 
eai-nings come, largely to one 
year and suffer one year’s heavy 
taxing, During the year it took . 
to prepare and write, the Moore- 
head Income was precisely 
£3 Us. . 

And for all that Journeying, 
he has still contrived to establish 
a fine home, wife and three 
children, at Regent’s Park. The 
wives of these , men, come to 
to bonder 'at. may ** the ones 
Mrs. Moorehead recently had 
to present her ’wedding cer- 
tificate and her son’s birth 
certificate at a food office. One 
was written in Italian and the 




Office Memorandum • united states government 

to , 0. M. laid ^lli DATE: August 20 , ,1952 

FROM S A. H. Be Won? 


A. H. BeUonl/ 

"THB^RAIXOTS^ 

BOOK BY AIANnROOREHEAD , 
BRITISH AUTHOR 
ESPIONAGE - H _ 

(° Ftc c fise^) v 

purposeT 




Exempt J«^CDS.C»«^T^JU»- 
Date o! Deaa»H«caU2£i^^^-^ 


BACKGROUND: 


CbX/) 


You will recall that by memorandum? from I'far. Belmont 
t o Mr. Ladd dated 6-2-52, y ou were advised that~an- Advanced 
copy ox L captTone^bo oic' had been confidentially furnished by 
the . LegaXJU-t acjaa.«,. London, and had been rev iewed at the 
^S^au.,aryl.was ..found to contain no critical statements about 


r 


s C\fi6 



me i>egai Attacne enclosed a .newsp aper clipping. 
f rom the Sunday Chronicle, London, 7*20-52 . w hich contain ed 
a~ writ e-up concerning the background of Moorehead jwad announced 
HTa ^e>^bo61^'' i, ~The'~~Tra^tora t, "would 'Be* out 'the f ollowing.. 
day <7*21-52), The article was favorable con cerning. Moo rehead 
and stated that "The Traito rs” would be assured of_tdg success, 

RECOMMENDATION i — JS3~/ 


SEF 12', 3 


None. The above is for your sinfbrmat Ion. 


Office Memorandum • united stages government 


to i Director, FBI (65-58 805)'*/ 
»om » SAC, Boston (65-3319) 



DATE: October 2, 1952 


SUBJECT : ^ 


R 


Re letter of SA LISH WHITSON, dated 2/20/50 
Referenced letter sets forthjj 


ntereat to the Bureai 


emitter of possible 


OtoO) 


The Boston Office is presently maintaining copies of the 
photostats described in the letter of SA WHITSON. 


A review of this material which Is presently maintained 
as a bulky exhibit in the Boston Office inthe F00CASE file 
Indicates that its retention by Boston serves no purpose. The 
Bureau is requested to advise Boston whether retention of this 
material as described in SA WHITSON'S letter of 2/20/50 is 
desirable for reasons not presently known to the Boston Office. 


RWDsMIW 




302 

0' 





“**Tshfl6s““ 

director, nx (m-58B05)-ts 32 


Ooteber 88, 1968 


fOCCASM h/ 
MS?IQMiQXtX453 


84 ferine* is mad i So lesion loiter Sated 


October 8 , 19SS § inquiring whether there existed eng 
reason why Boston should retain Photostats of oa rious 


items obtained from the residence of Flaws ruche at 
Harwell , England, tthioh were node available by letter 
dated February 80, 1950, /ten Special Agent Lish Whitson, 
in London, England, 


All offices receiving copies of this letter 
were furnished copies of Shis note rial by Bureau letter 
dated Marsh HO, 1950, 


Ter your information , copies of this material 
are retatned in the Bureau file *» this mass and it 
will not be necessary that the same material be retained 
in the field. 


CC - 8 - Kew York ( 05*15136) 
8 - Washington Field 
8 * Philadelphia 




cu^hj&olw:*I o ^ 

Exempt fromVCDS. CzicQfrj .. .*? i m8,»t. 
D«le ef DrcWftceti on loA-fi nge ^ 


| COMM - FBI 
OCT 2 3 1952 
MAILED 28 




' i'Vr 

Mc.c fifc-fHOMi 


7 4 OCT 28^352 


J 


'T 10 


aECf-ivH? 



_ -TsS» wUi 

nuts to kllm tint Bogbaa ms Mi lqyaTia Uu hrltibh downs 
» otaiad tMi fetULat «*a a PolUft tlVlMQ bat Ust ho hod urn 
OBJ IMM to holism tint Eoiblot wm qmpaihttlo tooard Omtadi 
m roeallod that la abort 1*8 ho hod mi hrtblrt at a atUaUrio 
aoai leg la London oad at that him tothlsi adviood ho aaa udahl* 
about gelag took to PoLsad. tmk aaid that ho Odonaatai that tbo 
Cosau oiota probably mold giro Ua a hard tlao to vhloh kothlat 
roplisd that Ht aaaldo’t ho versa thorn havo.« , 

(105-16586-7) 

* ham m additional lafomaUm of a darogatory mtai 
oonoonrfoi hotblat* 


- f - Ltgal Attach* 

: London, Xngland 




aa - 1- Forsign Sarrica Dash 

hesr ? te -& 805 



r^jpCRST All OOOBm 

'% n mm hecordecf 

' ’ 109 OEC 12 1952 




mat. 

** j-isf 

r- ' 



EtfLiaab 


FREDERICK 


i. soft 



Washington, N. I. 


November 20, 1952 


Hear Mr. Hoover: 


Tour people ere no doubt familiar with the three-p&rt article 
which appeared in the Saturday Evening Post’s issues of May 24, 

31, and Judb 7, 19.52, about the Fuchs case. In th^t story there 
appeared a number of references to a Professor RudolVEaiaxlfi,of 
Birmingham University, who, it was explained, had befriended Fuchs - 
first writing Fuchs offering him work when "Peierls vac working 
secretly on the atomic bcmi, and he needed an assistant* - and even 
had Fuchs in his hone for a time ae a guest. 


I think it be worth your while to bring the attention of 

Scotland lard's special branch which deale with atomic espionage, to 
the fact that Dr. Peierle, who Is himself a Herman refugee, should be 
kept under close supervision. - partly because of his close association 
with Fuchs, and second, because of Beierls* evident association with 
left-wingers in writing for publications called the Pelican Books, which 
in turn are published by Fenguin. Books. 


7 of these booksX^ Atomic Energy," vhich I have seen, is edited by 
.'•^AQrammer and 2. sNj'o.iarls, C.B.E. .F.B.S. ; the editorial note is 
gned by J.L.C. and H.3^P.; "published in May 1950, and reprinted in 






. W,igned 1 

/ ^JkPscember 1950, is a revised and expanded version of Science i'evs 2 
V-, ^AVebruary 1947)*. Incidentallj', these Pelican Books are sold at 
^AyComaunist book shops - and rigitly so, for they are either written by 
■ Jjp left-wingers or play a left-wing line in the text. I do not believe 
that they ever select authors casually or without respect to their 
/ political orientation. HansS^ethe and Phili^/forrison are among the 

authors in. the book I refer to) Both of these 1 men, now- at Cornell, are 
noted for their left-wing tendencies and both were iaportent in atonic . 
energy development. Anyone who knows the leading fellow travelers in . 
British science cauld tell at a glance from the list of authors how the 
Pelican and Penguin Bocks stack ud in that resoect. I myself know by name / 
only a fev of the 3ritiah left scientific men.' / 

I doubt if there's anything in the PeierlB* articles themselves (2 articles 
in the book "Atomic Energy") which is open to specific objection. It's 
the company he keeps and the publication he writes for which would aeei 
to be the more questionable, A refugee scientist, if he were a careful ■ . 
and responsible person, would tend perhaps more than a active Englishmen 
to avoid the appearances of evil aesocistion. 


V 

\y 


, N I read the Peierls articles two or three years ago, but did not know 

ViX I saw his name in the Saturday Evening Post's series of articles th^W^l/ 

y V-^V ^ h a& any relationship to Fuchs, or had any particularly hi|h position in/*^“ 


British atomic-energy research. 



These books sell for a shilling or so, and I believe because of their 
interesting subject natter end their low price, they not only enjoy large 
sales (hundreds of thousands) in England end the colonies, but al 
this country. RECORDED • 3£ 

Very truly yours. 


Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director 

Depart 1 loa 

Washington, D. C, 







December 1952 


AIR pones 


Tot 


Legal Attache 
London , England 


Front 


John Edgar Bo over, Director j ■ 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Suhjectt RUDOLPH ERMSt\PEI ERLS 


r'ys 







There ate attached copies of o communication dated r * A 
v November 20, 1952 , received at the Bureau from. Frederick J* 

X Schlink of Washington, Mem Jersey, the contents" of which w 

ar« ee If -explanatory. 


An examination of fair erxrt—fi les indicates that 
information developed dur inti Foo case) jjo ncerninci captioned 
individual was made avai labl various memoranda, 

copies of which were designated for you * These memoranda 
bear the caption appearing in this communication . A ccor din t 
t^th^lates^avail^b^^Uiforma^oT^nRureau files , 

Inasmuch as the contents of the attachment may be 
ef further interest to the British authorities , it it 
requested a copy of the enclosure be^made available to the 
appropriate British official ^ 


cm 





Pe comber 3, 1932 


Hr. Frederic* /. S chi in* 
Sural Delivery Mo. 1 
Washing to a, gum Jonty 

Star Hr . Sohlinkt ' \ [ 



Tour letter dated November 20, 1932, h at been 
received t and your courtesy in forwarding this information 
is indeed appreciated , 


Jft the event you obtain additional data which 
you believe to be of interest to this Bureau , you uay desire 
to connunicate directly with the Special Agent in Charge 
of our Sowar* Office located at 1836 May no nd - Conner ce 
Building , Me nark 2 M Mew Jersey, 



p^CsSineerely yours, 

C 'IMP, John Edgar Hoove u 

; ‘ t . Streeter 

2 - oc Newark (with copies of y$h£H ing) 




No identifiable data in Bufiles re correspondent. 


Professor Rudolph Ernetfaeierls has not JbeeiC the 
subject of investigation by the Bureau but information concern ins 
him was obtained collaterally during the Poo case investigation , 9 
A copy of co r respond nn± Mina Hade auaiiahi* 


» -<*■■■ 


d 


M-* 




DEC 4 -1952 


aco \ J * r H0Hi " ^ ■- 'fftl'Qklmt jf. / 







v*»«*£* .J* ? H ' r ; 




icKaonV Yc'01s59 ) ;£ 



••: _;.--:.J.* t -.'V' »?sr* VjffS'.snni, 1#$ 5-2 r >^j? / papt *?/»£<* _ **«/< iostitge and. 
J *‘ /...X&*#*rA?I c*>y 6/ fa - 

"dijce •'.«<? /$>' YijfclVtgioA field. ^kUr. . :.- v-;. 


?t (a believed t }, e Aoo* referred to as 't arsenal ity 
r ile if *va'gctc.i Jcviftt /pents" in identical with a captured 
'errc* doi'U'jnt /: rcuicjnl'j obtained Av iAe 5:fr*uu# , F*:fs 
c'aet*!- ?r.7 fj iellet'ei is have been / reyare 5 by *At’ ffarr.aaa in 
ttnrf oto;*>***c? to a tist or trreti Lint for 'iso dart 

the 'ad vine* of t he :*r*an api?<( igzinot 'lueeio. . It contains 
£?(> .liitin; the n aws »/ £2, ^ addition 



*£1C. facts , . 

nc«, 

3 tu-" 

a/ r>i < lovophy j ; .ccc‘ 

'her £3, I$ll s 

ill 

Sf is'rfix. 

r “-* r 


feolayo fiel" .'files , /:< 

t-?i. * 

KJ 

1 y\ 

f >k 

table 

a/ c 

> : nt m ie o f the dac\t*.int 

ia nattea* ion 

y? 

•»/ t Ae ":»rp.:.( 

it 

iJ 

' ;jj; 




*74 

<?r 

CCV7LVT3 ' ' 


tr 

/anaMana 

■V. f -V. 



• ■.■£'* r-?« 


o/ Subjects 


t'enine 

(<ahice ftu { « r / 


.;• ; ; ...- :. . ' • (green i ^ier) ~ I •, 

- 3 * ;' i'fei* fndex : fi'£t%. fml'f'lZZT*'*?*' • "• iVtif*'*. •''»Sr , ♦•'. lA * •'*! 


.. ..... /A# »ut»t" lipcrtsnt cen troior^aji* Tn : r© *?«>'* 
'Tie «.©#t tc/.ortcnt reyiony-l Irr^a 6r^»# 

JAe SI 3© 


inc>jf o/ -n iuerst-J tea 'wo. J « . ..is... .£23 


ooi important pcrik&i W 


&«r 


E9*< 


fsriex of the so a 4 tnportdnt "cvist 5 

r,. abtreviat tone (\bJc). . . ;,VT« 7. . . »T«« V 


* fn>'<tx of £ laces . . • , 

'.ill ^A^§jfr* n * paper' 

re - £ - ra«Afn.?t?a field {At baei^afnt} 

ETTiaioy^fi 


(•; i 

j .CQMA^^r-k f2lf <?J * ^ 

JUN 1 f> 1953 f "\\ 

MAILED 27 | ^ 


5 V Xtl9-$Hf 


T3T 




-r r*.# ' ) 


. < 4 # indioultrf is Ai table af contents, the 
Index 0 / ferae ms begins on page seven. ' The /fret five , • • 

names, together istth . identifying fiat a, ore eat forth 

00 fo Hornet ; ; ',' z*?z£,y t ;: - '.v~> '$ • -' t; •: ' 

*2* ABBTATt, 9 eland faliast Francois Possi Boland 
........ C August 25, 1906 Londree, Innkeeper, GPP-Agent, JtV'A.l-^fy. 

irv3a. ■ v 

•2. 4Mtf, Ascfrtfi faltd*; yam Joulsrt), 07, JtSXA. ITAl&f fr- 
ees So* 45* •'•• ’• ,; :^ v . " 

*3. Jan to. Sept, SO, 1M6 Frgll, F3PA T7FS,f 

Geotap o Field Office Vienna, .0 v :r,-,. 

• 4 . 4M4W.V, trthsr, JT. r., 24, 25T>4 to » Fork, 

j?j*a mi.*- . 

*3. ABMh‘AY, fva, born Etchelbc'm, Jim a 13, 1906 Breslau, 

. BiiFA rWJ,*' . •;. 

The Index of Persons endo on page Oil, . The loot 
five none* contained thereon are aa fellovtt . 

m 69, Zfltn UiOFEk, Ta rl, Sou. 6, 1013, rtenne. Lathe Operator ’a 
Selper, Foaco®, &S.-.A IVAl, --Bee Fr. 90. 

•90. imrURersn, Leopold, roo. 6, 1913, Vienna, Lathe 
Operator f e> Helper, Hescom, BOtA l"Al. --**» Hr. 39. 

• 91 . ZWZnSsU9££Ot£, Llieabsth Johanna, Peo, 4, I860, 

Oberfrohna, Lou eekeeper, foeoneoch, OShA If* 1.* 

"OS, ZeiXOfACir, Adalbert, Fop, £2, 1900, tro&SCCk, 0 lac * t* tth, 

‘ *SSA IVA1, ^ 

•93. ZtJWXAFY, Johanns, nee Berber, July B€, lt&4, 

3 tallupoenen, !\3-:A IVAl.* , ■. ^ 

Bureau ftleo cantata no information 1 e\ich can be 
identified mtth the four numee contatned in the referenced 
letter arrJ referred to as German agent 0 . 

Inasmuch us VFO ha* maintained liaison »fth 
branch of the Army proceed ins captured German document* and 
ha* proceooed they* documents in the past, it is believed - v " 
daairaiic for additional contact* ®£th Jr. Pichanl Pan or be 
made by agents of the CTO and that additional information 
received by Bauer from the captured German documents be sub- 
mitted to the FTO <n the future rather than Richmond. Tht* 
mill reduce the possibility of document* or information betas 
furnished the Bureau \shlch has already b«*a furnished to the 
bureau is the past. 


• S - 


;***"* ' FfO i» therefor* instructed to osaign an agent 
ftuiltar vi it the process ing of the captured Oer *\ jan 
d- 5 c<ji»«nta to contact Ur, Rtchxri Sauer and compare the 
book ^Personality file of Jus^ected Soviet scents* with 
the data set forth above to dotorxln* if the b-'C* is 
identical v(ih the doounent already in the possess ion of 
the bureau, m . addition, arrangement* should be at.:* vlth 
Ur* Pa uer eo that the name* of any i-ernan cyan'.* vho .cere 
operated in the V, or against dftj >\ 7, J 4 t i as those 
referred to in the referenced letter jthioh have r.o* a J ready 
i called to 4h« at tent inn of <he Saroau arc brought to 
t*i# ot-tentfon of the *F0, hnj data of t’lij t p« should, 
of course, be furnished to the Sirso.i as in the peat, 

rt i s also desired that's fj arrange tr mike 
periodic contacts *tth -V>* f*auer or >ther erg \oeeeu of t\s 
nil ttary branch processing capture': ■ trnan. doc .* *:nia in 
orier that any nev naterial vill be acjlci ta the 

attention of the IFC and appropriately procc ' C' f. 

~he r«3’iJ*s of boir* cnniac *1 teith Paxer should be 
furnished tn the V-irii'i i*i Jitter for: dp* i v . »-i 03 coa-j,?. 


